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WHO'S WHO 


JOSEPH B. CODE has devoted his special atten- 
tion, during the past two years, to the phenomenon 
of the American hysteria in favor of Leftist Spain. 
His article confirms our very decided editorial pol- 
icy of opposition to the Popular Front of the Com- 
munists in the United States. Apart from the cur- 
rent strife, he is the instructor in American Church 
History at the Catholic University of America. A 
son of Iowa, Doctor Code advanced from the local 
college of St. Ambrose to Washington, then to Paris 
and Louvain, where he was awarded degrees in his- 
tory. His chief interest has been research into the 
life of Mother Elizabeth Seton, about whom he has 
written several books of value. .. . M. J. HILLEN- 
BRAND emerged from the second-removed State 
of Ohio, attended and taught in the University of 
Dayton, worked yon and thither in hand and head 
labor and, while yet early in life, is completing his 
final studies at Columbia University in the legalis- 
tic aspects of international affairs. He includes in 
his subjects under dissection the state of our own 
country, as testified by some previous articles in 
these columns. . . . THOMAS E. DAVITT, sending 
his contribution from Iowa’s almost neighboring 
State, Kansas, states that, after publishing an arti- 
cle in the Christian Front, he was challenged to 
produce a solution of the problem of educating 
workers. He offers that of the labor school; quite 
simple. ... JOSEPH J. REILLY, unlike the afore- 
mentioned, does not come from the Middle West but 
from Massachusetts. He has been professor of Eng- 
lish Literature and librarian at Hunter College, 
New York, since 1926. He is credited with several 
books on Newman, Lowell and other literary fig- 
ures, and is author of other volumes of charming 
essays. 
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FATHER COUGHLIN has a right to the use of the 
air waves. It happens that those who control the 
radio lanes of communication do not approve of 
what Father Coughlin believes must be said, hon- 
estly and directly. Earlier, they barred him from 
the networks. Now they have excluded him from 
the independent stations. Their determined policy 
has been to silence him, to prevent his message 
from being relayed to the millions of people, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, who wish to hear him and 
who have a right to hear him. He has been made 
the victim of a censorship that is exercised by one 
of our smallest and yet most powerful minorities. 
The issue is that of free speech, and the case of 
Father Coughlin must be fought on that issue. The 
radio owners and directors did not agree with his 
addresses. They laid in wait for him and trapped 
him in a technicality. They forbade him the use of 
their stations because they, dictatorially and auto- 
cratically, decided his facts were not correct. 
Granted that his facts were debatable. Are the ra- 
dio owners to be the supreme and final and in- 
fallible judges in regard to facts presented by one 
or the other side in a controversy? Let the battle 
over the facts continue to be waged. That is not 
the immediate issue. Let the question of whether 
or not the address of Father Coughlin tended to 
incite to racial dissension be debated and investiga- 
ted. That is not the issue. The clear and defined 
issue is this: Shall an intolerable usurpation of the 
power to censor a nationally known speaker, re- 
spected by millions of his fellow citizens, and of 
the power to silence him, and of the power to take 
away from him the right to free speech be approved 
by the American people? 


PROTESTING, as have other Catholic spokesmen, 
against isolating the persecution of Jews in the 
Reich by Nazism with an ominous silence regard- 
ing persecutions far more bloody, protracted and 
extended, Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen also put his 
finger on the reason for this remarkable discrep- 
ancy. No protest was made in America against the 
murder of 12,000 Religious and the slaughter of 
200,000 Catholic non-combatants in Spain, as well 
as of hundreds of loyal servants of God in Mexico. 
If it is humanity and its dignity that is at stake, 
why this discrimination? Are the lives sacrified in 
Spain of less worth and of another kind? 
If a reason could be found for this lop-sided ap- 
proach, it is that the protest is directed more against 
a person than against a wrong. We hate Hitler more 
than we hate the wrong. If we hated persons less 
and wrongs more, then our moral indignation would 
be universal. But because it is a personal hatred of 
a certain dictator, rather than a love of right, we 
have localized our righteous indignation. When the 
world begins to hate the wrong because it is wrong, 
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then it will hate religious persecution as much in 
Spain as in Russia, and in Germany as much as in 
Mexico. 
This is assuredly so and the isolationist policy of 
religious persecutions with the consequent measures 
against them at once betrays its own falsity and in- 
adequacy as well as its ineffectualness against 
repetitions in the future. 


FOLKS, meet Senator Pyle. And do not be startled 
by the Senator’s first name. The Senator is a lady, 
and her first name is Gladys. Meet Gladys Pyle, 
United States Senator from South Dakota. And 
while we are at it, also meet Senator Barry. of 
Oregon, and Senator Storke, of California. We are 
glad to introduce you, because you are now meet- 
ing three dummy Senators—Senators who will 
never take the oath of office, never answer a roll 
call, never make a speech or vote on a bill and 
never serve on a committee, but who already have 
a suite of offices in Washington and will draw a two 
months’ salary out of the Treasury—giving us tax- 
payers absolutely nothing for our money. How does 
this happen, you want to know? Well, take a pen- 
cil and paper and figure it out from the lame-duck 
and the Seventeenth Amendments. The thing is a 
bit intricate, but what it all boils down to is that at 
times, when a Senator dies or resigns, a short un- 
expired term of two months (between the Novem- 
ber elections and the January meeting of Congress) 
is left hanging in the air. Thus, Senator McAdoo 
resigned immediately after the recent elections, but 
Sheridan Downey will not begin his term until 
January 3. That gave a chance to California’s Gov- 
ernor to appoint Mr. Storke to a fine title and a 
nice salary. In South Dakota and Oregon the voters 
themselves bestowed brief togas on Miss Pyle and 
Mr. Barry, but in New York, where a similar situa- 
tion existed, neither the Governor nor the citizens 
would act to fill the sixty-day period. It seems to 
us that this two-month-term senatorship is a bit of 
a farce and can be easily remedied. If South Da- 
kota, which has recently nominated and elected 
Mr. Gurney to the full, six-year Senate term, had 
also named him for the current sixty-day term, 
everybody would be satisfied—except, perhaps, 
Miss Gladys Pyle. Or if New York had acted in a 
similar way, Mr. Mead, instead of being Senator- 
Elect, would now be the New York incumbent— 
and the letter of the law would be fulfilled. 


RARE was the reputation of Father Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., leading apostle of the liturgical movement 
in the United States, who died on November 26. 
He gave his life—a life cut off before its time—to 
a difficult, controversial cause. But strenuous and 
incisive as was Father Virgil’s literary warfare, he 

















was a man who steadfastly refused to quarrel. God’s 
cause and not his own was at his heart, and his 
critics became his warmest friends. Untimely, in- 
deed, for-our country is the loss of this truly great 
soul who drew too copiously on scant reserves of a 
naturally frail physique, being spurred on to super- 
human effort by the tremendous challenge that the 
work of Christian social reconstruction places be- 
fore the thoughtful mind. His first great monument 
to grateful recollection shows perennial vitality, the 
liturgical magazine, Orate Fratres, of which for 
many years he was editor; in which he developed 
that gift for lucid exposition of intricate subjects 
that made his numberless articles prized by the 
Catholic press of this country. To be a college edu- 
cator, an editor and writer and lecturer, an or- 
ganizer in the field of adult education, is a stiff 
program for a scholar who is also a monk and a man 
of prayer. The causes he represented are still in too 
great need of worthy advocates to allow us to suffer 
lightly the passing of Father Virgil Michel. R.I.P. 


NOVEL certainly and not a little perturbing was 
the note sounded by Mrs. Caroline Robinson, author 
and teacher of Swarthmore, Pa., at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Eugenics Research Associa- 
tion. Anyone who has taken the trouble to follow 
the eugenists’ crusade cannot help seeing it was 
earmarked by propaganda for class legislation and 
discrimination. The policy, inasmuch as any con- 
sistent policy was discernible, was to limit the prop- 
agation of the race among the underprivileged, 
inefficient and non-supporting. It was thus hoped 
no doubt that the “higher brackets,” as eugenists 
rate things, would be encouraged to do their share 
in reproducing their kind. Unfortunately the latter 
evince no great desire to meet “the birth crisis in 
the United States.” “The birth rate is dropping like 
a plummet in all classes, except the unskilled, the 
illiterate and the non-self-supporting, where it re- 
mains high.” The nation is being recruited from 
the latter class, according to Mrs. Robinson and 
so the time has come for everyone both Catholic 
and birth-controllers to protect the general birth 
rate of those classes which the country needs.” It 
is somewhat ironical to have the Catholics invited 
to avert the birth-rate crisis after the insults and 
ridicule heaped on them by the eugenists. Social 
legislation is secondary; it, too, should not be predi- 
cated on an unsound and partial class theory. 


THAT Catholic colleges train people for the city, 
is an accusation which will disturb few people who 
live in the city. But it does cause some unquiet 
thoughts to those who live in the country and wish 
to see country life preserved as a fruitful way of 
life for some of our finest boys and girls. Even 
some city dwellers are thinking this same thought. 
The fault, evidently, does not lie in the Catholic 
college as such, but, as is said by Willis D. Nutting 
who writes in the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin for 
November (official quarterly of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, and a most attractive 


one at that): “Our whole educational system is 
geared to train people for the city—and the Cath- 
olic college is no exception, even when its authori- 
ties are convinced of the need of attracting people 
to the land.” The root of the difficulty, according 
to this writer, lies in our wrong concept of culture, 
which, with all its polish, has allowed a pagan at- 
titude to grow up of fastidiousness to slight physi- 
cal discomforts and scorn for manual work. He 
makes a plain recommendation that those in high 
position be themselves the first to set the example. 


PARENTS of some three decades ago were grate- 
ful to Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson who, with 
the simplicity of really great men and the zeal of 
the Master, wrote A Child’s Rule of Life, in which 
he described in rhyme how Christ’s “little children” 
of four or five from their wakening moment in the 
morning until they fell asleep at night could con- 
secrate their day to God. Similar thanks are due 
to the Paulist Press for its Parent Lesson Leaflet, 
a monthly aid for parents of pre-school children. 
“Suffer the little children to come to Me” includes 
making the home so Catholic that the baby notices 
holy things as he does his mother and his rattle, 
that he says at his first (for all babies are wonder- 
fully bright) birthday, ‘De-su” as well as “Da-Da”’; 
that later on he says, “Morning De-su,” as well as, 
“Night da-da.” The leaflets are very practical for 
parents, even suggesting a different monthly virtue. 


LAST summer an important inquiry was conducted 
by Loyola University in Chicago as to the minimum 
essentials of religion. To a nation-wide multitude of 
jurors, 2,187 statements on Christian Doctrine were 
submitted, with the request that each juror check 
off, in a “Yes” and “No” column, those items that 
he considered as essential to be known at the end 
of high school; those “facts” which a young person 
“should know today in the United States of Ameri- 
ca in order to be a reasonably well-informed Catho- 
lic.” Such an inquiry cannot fail to be productive 
of good results, if for no other purpose than to 
reveal the ideas on religious instruction prevalent 
among our enlightened American Catholics. But 
it may be useful in another way. It may lead to 
a much-needed study, not so much of the minimum 
essential of factual statements concerning our re- 
ligion, as of the basic structural lines of doctrinal 
summary which Catholic youth should possess if 
it is to meet and convincingly conquer the spiritual 
indifference of the modern world. German Catho- 
lics, under the stress of circumstances, have been 
singularly successful of late in working out just 
such a structural basis as an instrument which 
their Catholic young men and women may use for 
summarizing the great lines of doctrinal and moral 
teaching. So far we have been content with the 
traditional division: Creed, Means of Grace and the 
Commandments. But this division is by no means 
de fide, and very different selections and group- 
ings may be needed if our young people are to con- 
ceive their religion as vital to a skeptical world. 
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SPANISH PROPAGANDA 
FLOODS THE UNITED STATES 


Democracy is merely a blind to screen Communism 


JOSEPH B. CODE 











THERE are those who believe that of all foreign 
conflicts which have taken place since the founda- 
tion of our Republic, the Civil War in Spain has 
been of the greatest concern to the largest number 
of Americans, the World War excepted. Undoubt- 
edly, this has been the result of the amount of 
propaganda which has flooded the country since the 
outbreak of hostilities. So enormous, indeed, has 
this output been that it has even amazed the pub- 
licity experts. 

When one realizes the greater part of this propa- 
ganda has emanated from the sympathizers of 
Madrid-Barcelona, it is not surprising to find that 
thousands of otherwise intellectually honest Amer- 
icans have formed their judgment of the conflict 
on the basis of information from one source only. 
To those who still consider fair play a peculiarly 
American virtue, this should prove disturbing. But 
few there are, it seems, who are even now aware 
of the extent to which their credulity has been ex- 
ploited. 

The reason for the success of this propaganda is 
apparent when one takes into consideration several 
important factors. First of all, a large number of 
efficiently organized groups have blanketed the 
country with misleading and false information. 
Chief among these, as is well known, has been the 
Spanish Embassy in Washington; next in impor- 
tance is the Medical Bureau and the North Ameri- 
can Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, with 
approximately one hundred and fifty branches scat- 
tered through the country, as well as twenty-one 
affiliates, all of which are either Communistic, 
Socialistic or otherwise controlled by radicals. The 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy, the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, the 
American Student Union, the International Labor 
Defense, the Young Communist League, the Com- 
munist Party, U.S. A., the Socialist Party, U.S. A., 
and the Church League for Industrial Democracy 
are among the most important of these affiliates. 
In addition, there are the Friends of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, the Spanish Information Bureau, 
the publicity departments of the American Commu- 
nist and Socialist parties, and the several Spanish 
consulates. 

The methods employed by these groups have 
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varied greatly. In addition to the prodigious dis- 
semination of papers, books and booklets, all kinds 
of “background materials” have been furnished 
newspapermen and influential citizens; countless 
street-corner gatherings, parades, mass and in- 
dividual picketing, as well as other demonstrations, 
also have been resorted to; ambulances have been 
purchased and sent through the country to elicit 
funds and sympathy for the “Loyalists”; letter- 
writing brigades have been formed in an attempt to 
influence the editorial and news policies of certain 
newspapers; and lecturers have been sent far and 
wide, a certain number having been imported from 
Europe, to swing public opinion in favor of the 
Leftists. 

Meanwhile, members of Congress, prominent 
citizens, Government officials, college and university 
professors, libraries, and even Religious in American 
convents have been deluged with radical material. 
It should be remarked here that the nature of much 
of this material is such that it is an insult to the 
intelligence of even the average American. And it 
should be remarked also, that which emanated from 
the Spanish Embassy in Washington was sent 
through the mail at the expense of the American 
taxpayers. 

But propaganda costs money and even the Com- 
munists need this capitalist unit. In addition to the 
plethora of fund raisings, tag days, street-corner, 
street-car and subway collections, the radicals have 
been supported by the huge sum of Spanish gold, 
seized by the Madrid regime from the Bank of 
Spain at the outbreak of hostilities. The “diplo- 
matic” activities of Fernando de los Rios, Spanish 
Ambassador in Washington, are too well known to 
warrant any further discussion or elucidation on 
this question. 

There is one other important consideration, and 
one, unfortunately, that has had much to do with 
the success of the Leftist propagandist in this coun- 
try. It is the partisanship displayed by a great 
section of the American press in its treatment of 
the Spanish crisis. If one hesitates to impute to 
certain newspapermen and feature writers what 
Douglas Jerrold calls “a deliberate circulation of 
lies,” nevertheless, one should not feel obliged to 
consider seriously much of what appeared in secu- 
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lar and other non-Catholic organs as regards both 
Nationalist and Republican Spain. 

But what is the reason for this veritable con- 
spiracy against the truth—a belief shared by many 
not given to exaggeration or hasty conclusions? 
Undoubtedly, the reasons may be found in the inter- 
national situation, the ancient antagonism of Eng- 
lish Protestantism to everything Spanish, and final- 
ly the latent, yet ever present, hostility to Catholi- 
cism in this country. 

As regards the first, the battle of ideologies which 
has been injected freely into the Spanish struggle 
is the result, principally, of the connection which 
Russia, France, Italy and Germany have had with 
the contestants. It is a matter of record that Soviet 
interference in the purely domestic affairs of the 
Spanish people extendec over several years prior to 
the present crisis. Then came Russia’s more open 
support to the regime of Madrid-Barcelona. This 
was followed by the ill-concealed aid given by 
France to the Leftists on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees. Finally came the aid of Italy and Ger- 
many to the Nationalists, to offset the help that 
Russia and France were giving to Madrid-Barce- 
lona. 

It was not long before the Leftist propagandists 
in this country had taken advantage of the over- 
whelming American aversion towards Fascism to 
present the Spanish Nationalists as Fascists and 
General Franco another Hitler or Mussolini. Spain 
was to become, they argued, a part, if not a fief of 
Italy and Germany. Every effort was expended to 
keep hidden the real issues of the war so as to per- 
petuate and strengthen the myth that the contest 
was one between democracy and Fascism. “To the 
defense of Spanish democracy,” became the war- 
cry of the propagandists. And thus democracy, 
another prize in the hands only of the radicals, be- 
came another propaganda word to be placed in the 
same category, which Fletcher Pratt calls, “ta boo- 
by-trap for gullible Anglo-Saxons.” 

Indeed, too many Anglo-Saxons are supremely 
gullible when it comes to any attack upon Spain or 
Spanish Catholicism. That brings the analysis to the 
three-century-old opposition of English Protestan- 
tism to practically everything Spanish. This an- 
tipathy has far from died down in England or 
America. The sixteenth-century struggle between 
the Catholic Philip and the nominally Protestant 
Elizabeth goes on today wherever Protestantism en- 
joys an influence. Transmitted to the New World as 
part of Puritan intolerance, it prevented American 
Protestantism from coming to the support of Amer- 
ican Catholicism in the defense of Spanish Chris- 
tianity; it also explains why certain American Prot- 
estants gave their support to the atheistic regime 
of Madrid-Barcelona. 

It was not merely the anti-Spanish element in 
English Protestantism, however, that assured the 
Leftists of the success they have enjoyed in this 
country. A latent, yet ever present, hostility to the 
Church, ready to spring into action at the slightest 
cause, once more expressed itself to the advantage 
of the radicals. This time, however, it appeared not 
merely among the ignorant, as largely it manifested 


itself in Know-Nothing and Ku Klux Klan days, but 
among all classes, especially among the so-called 
intelligentsia. And it was particularly bitter in this 
instance in that it was directed against a nation 
which, aside from the alienation of a large section 
of the proletariat by unfavorable social conditions 
and radical influence, not only is fundamentally 
Catholic but is considered by those reared in his- 
torical prejudices as violently anti-Protestant. 

However, it should be remarked that many non- 
Catholic religious-minded people were shocked to 
see official American Protestantism either standing 
silently by when anti-Christian hordes were trying 
to destroy every vestige of religion in Spain, or 
openly allying itself with the supporters in this 
country of these anti-religious forces, as in the case 
of the Protestant bishops who allowed themselves 
to be inveigled into sending their impertinent letter 
to the American Catholic hierarchy. The cause of 
religion in this country was done no great service 
by these gentlemen; in fact, they convinced the 
godless forces of America of the help they might 
expect from certain so-called Christian quarters 
should ever the time come when Christianity would 
be attacked, as it was in Spain. This is something 
that should not be Jost on American Catholics. 

American Catholics may also learn another, but 
more consoling, lesson from the Spanish War, name- 
ly, that the Church, and she alone, is able to with- 
stand the assaults upon religion and civilization 
which are beginning to be an everyday occurrence. 
Only a nation as deeply Catholic as Spain—and this 
is taking into consideration her shortcomings and 
her graver faults—could have reacted so splendidly 
as in the present crisis. One might speculate with 
profit regarding the outcome of a like tragedy in a 
country where the Faith has few roots or where an 
anti-Christian mode of living has been widely 
adopted by its people. 

The Spanish War, therefore, is far from being 
a dead issue. Long after the last shot is fired and 
the task of reconstruction is well under way will it 
continue to effect world developments. It would 
require too lengthy a discussion to go into these in 
detail, but it might be said in passing that the stra- 
tegic geographical position of Spain was not lost on 
Lenin who hoped to see Europe burning at both 
ends, in Spain and in Russia. That his desires have 
not been fulfilled is at least a temporary triumph for 
civilization; for had Spain gone Communistic, it is 
doubtful whether the conflagration could have been 
confined to the Iberian peninsula. 

The result on Spanish America, likewise, would 
have been disastrous; as it is, it is hoped that the 
Spain of tomorrow will do much to neutralize pres- 
ent Leftist propaganda in Central and South Amer- 
ica. Although the defeat of Spanish Communism is 
a blow to world Communism, in its defeat, as in its 
threat, it is a warning to America. Indeed, it is a 
special warning to the Catholics of America, both 
of North as well as South, of the obligation they 
have not only of combating a system which brought 
even Catholic Spain to the brink of ruin but of re- 
moving the cause which explains to a large extent 
the success of international Communism. 
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DOOM PENDS OVER 
THE SACRED PERCENTUM 


Government securities fated to lose their ancient immunity 


M. J. HILLENBRAND 














AMONG our more curious American legal flora is 
the immunity of Government bonds and salaries 
from the grasp of hard-working tax collectors; and 
when, last April, the President suggested to Con- 
gress that it wipe exemption off the books by simple 
statute, he bit into an issue which for over 100 
years has haunted legislators, involved the courts 
in a tangle of absurdities, and helped make mince- 
meat of equity in municipal, state and Federal fiscal 
systems. Watching the Supreme Court waver on 
the hair-line of a purely conceptual boundary, even 
professional constitutional lawyers have given up 
hope, in the face of such clashing precedents, that 
any case liable to come up before the Supreme 
Court today is a sheer toss-up between judicial 
moods. But now Mr. Roosevelt thinks all we need 
is another statutory sausage ground out by a very 
rusty Congressional machine—and presto! the tax 
exemption problem is solved. Perhaps. At any rate, 
the next session will undoubtedly see several rel- 
evant bills fall into the legislative hopper. 

Just how large a problem, statistically speaking, 
is it? In 1937 some $53,001,000,000 in wholly or 
partly tax-immune securities, issued by the Fed- 
eral and all lesser Government units, gathered dust 
and interest in bank vaults and strong boxes—a 
tremendous total nearly equivalent to the entire 
national income for a fair economic year. While 
in 1913 the fetish-bonds amounted to only $4,910,- 
000,000, war-time Liberty Loans, reckless munici- 
pal spending and grafting during the boom, and 
depression exigencies since 1930, have brought the 
Federal share up to $29,836,000,000, that of the 
States, territories and their subdivisions up to $14,- 
854,000,000. The remainder of the 53 billion comes 
from the Government-guaranteed bonds of such 
agencies as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Home Loan Agency. 

With almost unparalleled harmony, all good citi- 
zens except Government workers and bondholders 
agree that something ought to be done about it. 
Even Senator Vandenberg completely concurred 
with the President “down to the point of the con- 
stitutional question involved.” Just how the next 
session of Congress will approach the problem is 
another matter. Whether the most crucial features 
of the problem can be touched in any session, with- 
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out a constitutional amendment, is still another 
matter. Mr. Roosevelt thinks a mere statute will 
do the trick; others, like Senator Borah, are du- 
bious—and in that disagreement lies an interesting 
tale. 

It all began back in 1819, when John Marshall 
handed down his famous McCulloch v. Maryland 
decision. States cannot tax Federal instrumentali- 
ties, heavily or lightly, with good or bad will, said 
the Chief Justice looking to the future, for “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.’”’ Unqualified, 
that over-quoted maxim amounts to sheer economic 
nonsense, since the power to tax can only destroy 
if not safeguarded against. And safeguard does 
not mean prohibit totally. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between taxing at a hundred- 
per-cent rate, a fifty-per-cent rate—and at some 
reasonable rate. Yet this total immunity of United 
States bank notes, implied from a Constitution 
containing not one word either pro or con taxa- 
tion of Government instruments, is the conceptual 
progenitor of today’s whole gamut of exemptions— 
from bonds to teachers’ salaries. But the judicial 
road was long and devious. 

If Washington could go scot-free, why not the 
States? Under the theory of our Federal system, 
they were still supposed to be sovereign units as 
to their reserved powers; so when a suit by Judge 
Day, of Barnstable County, Massachusetts, to re- 
cover a tax on his salary from the U. S. Collector 
of Internal Revenue, came before the Supreme 
Court in 1871 on a writ of error—out popped the 
doctrine of absolute immunity of State instrumen- 
talities. Apparently everything was settled; no 
revenue agent could come near any civil servant 
with the collection box, and the Union was saved 
as the Court elevated its ruling to an ethical prin- 
ciple by declaring that this immunity “is upheld by 
the great law of self-preservation.” 

In a moment of strange interlude for the 
“naughty nineties,” Congress passed an income- 
tax law—which was simply too much for the con- 
servative court of Chief Justice Fuller. Flatly over- 
ruling a previous decision, it threw out any tax on 
the income from property or State and municipal 
bonds in the famous Pollock case of 1895. For a 
tax on bonds was really a levy on the power of 
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local government to borrow money. Moreover, the 
five majority members agreed entirely with cor- 
poration lawyer Joseph Choate as he proclaimed 
that such a tax is “communistic in its purposes and 
tendencies.” 

That was that, until the country went to the dogs 
and passed the Sixteenth Amendment, which plain- 
ly and unequivocally read that “the Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived.” But mere words 
could not prevent Justice Van Devanter from per- 
verting the obvious in his Hvans v. Gore opinion 
of 1918. It was the income tax on a Federal judge’s 
salary which raised the issue, and an astonished 
Treasury Department discovered that “from what- 
ever sources derived” did not really mean “from 
whatever sources.” That was far too ingenuous and 
unsubtle. The new amendment really gave no power 
to the national legislature to tax income not other- 
wise taxable, and again the country was saved along 
with the sacred per centum. 

Evans v. Gore remains the leading precedent 
against which President Roosevelt’s suggested stat- 
ute squarely bumps, for the twenty years between 
1918-1938 involved the Court in somewhat of a 
muddle. Decisions became unpredictable; for de- 
spite all the efforts of horrified Union Leaguers, 
both State and Federal Governments began to go 
into business—and the high Bench felt the need 
of legal readjustment to the new phenomenon. 
Sincerely enough, the Taft and Hughes Court has 
tried to tear itself away from the habit of thinking 
in terms of marshals, judges and a few odd clerks, 
legislators and office boys at Washington, State 
capitals and county seats, as the sum total of 
Governmental instrumentalities; but old precedents 
and formulae still coerce the logic of events. Some 
years before the Evans case, the justices had al- 
ready started to whittle away their wall of abso- 
lute immunity; in Flint v. Stone Tracey Co. (1910) 
they validated a Federal excise tax on the busi- 
ness of corporations, measured by the entire net 
income received by them “without allowing deduc- 
tion of income from state or municipal securities.” 
And in South Carolina v. United States (1905), a 
groping majority declared that the immunity of 
State instrumentalities from Federal taxes extends 
only to “the usual Government functions.” 

But what was a “usual Government function”? 
The commonplace of 1776, or 1876, or even 376, 
when the Roman Empire monopolized certain forms 
of commerce and farmed out the job of tax-collect- 
ing itself? In each specific case the Court made 
its guess, and the answers became less and less 
sure. The whole business developed into something 
like a lottery for the tax-contestors, who took a 
chance on lawyer fees, hoping their stub would be 
pulled out of the immunities pigeon-hole; but ob- 
servers noted a gradual tendency to limit the num- 
ber of such stubs. Consulting engineers under con- 
tract, liquor dealers in State-owned stores, among 
others, had to pay up. But then in 1937 came the 
case of Brush v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and the constitutional lawyers were left dangling 
in thin air again as a now liberalized Court de- 


clared sacred and untouchable the salary of the 
chief engineer for a municipal bureau of water 
supply. 

That is where the law stands today, and if you 
can figure out precisely where that is, you are a 
better man than the myriad footnote compilers who 
make our law reviews so insufferably stodgy. All 
the forays here, retreats there, have failed, how- 
ever, to strike at the basis of the Evans-case doc- 
trine; and that fs the hurdle over which the Su- 
preme Court must jump to validate a mere statu- 
tory repudiation of exemption. But Mr. Roosevelt 
has placed his faith, not so much in the disappear- 
ance of the hurdle, as in the revitalization of the 
hurdler. Recent decisions in other fields have played 
havoc with precedent, yet one may note that the 
older liberals like Justice Brandeis occasionally find 
it difficult to make a complete and instantaneous 
reversal of long tradition. 

Any potential case must at best be a toss-up 
between sense and rusty juridical shackles, and 
when a publicist or Senator ventures an opinion— 
remember it is only his guess. Except for the gen- 
eral psychological trend of the new Court con- 
stituency, there exists no unequivocal ground for 
certain and rational deduction. No one doubts that 
the Federal Government can tax its own future 
bond flotations, but the essential issue remains of 
old bonds, of reciprocal State and national levies 
on each other’s salaries and interest payments. 
While some think that the future was all that the 
President aimed at, such a restricted target in the 
absence of extensive refunding operations, would 
be about as immediately useful to a revenue-hun- 
gry treasury as cutting the pensions of Mexican 
War veterans. It is the whole sterilized mass of 
potential income sources which cries for a new 
policy. 

Yet, jumping to the other extreme and expecting 
the end of this fiscal anachronism to be the be- 
ginning of balanced budgets is just as much a 
divorce from reality. There are no panaceas float- 
ing around loose in America; and many will be 
amazedly disappointed to learn that, according to 
a recent estimate by Roswell Magill, formerly of 
the Treasury Department, Washington would col- 
lect only some $70,000,000 if it taxed all the in- 
come from State and subdivisional Government 
bonds at current income-tax levels. A similar levy 
on Federal bonds would add another $80,000,000. 
Just a drop in the bucket compared to total an- 
nual expenditures, but this apparently small rev- 
enue value to the Government of over fifty billion 
dollars in securities makes sense when you recall: 
1, that a large part of the bonds are held by edu- 
cational and charitable institutions which are tax- 
exempt anyway; and 2. that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue does not collect the interest rates but 
merely a percentage on the total incomes to which 
those interest rates contribute. The potential rev- 
enue would be even smaller if the ownership of 
securities were not concentrated in relatively few 
and wealthy hands, permitting the progressive rate 
feature of the income tax to get to work. 

Sometimes people argue, especially those who 
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hold the bonds, that it will not help an ailing na- 
tional treasury very much to abolish tax-exemp- 
tions because what the Government loses here it 
gains by being able to sell its securities at a lower 
interest rate. For Americans simply gobble up every 
untaxable issue. Now that might be a good theory 
on paper, were it not that Washington does not 
sell State or municipal bonds at any rate of interest, 
or vice versa—and besides it fails to square with 
hard facts and figures. As Professor Shoup has in- 
dicated, the difference in interest rates is negligible 
and saves the Government almost nothing. More- 
over what little difference there is “may be con- 
sidered to be attributable almost wholly to factors 
other than tax exemption.” 

As to the salaries of Government employes, who 
number about 3,500,000—no reliable estimates 
exist as to how many of them, and how much of 
their income, could be reached by the tax collector. 
Uncle Sam and most of the States and cities are 
notoriously parsimonious employers. The propor- 





tion to the whole is probably small, but large 
enough to add many millions to the black side of 
the ledger. 

We are so used to thinking in terms of billions 
since 1933 that a mere $150,000,000 or so may seem 
like small change. But in itself that is a sizable 
amount of money, and a hungry man does not re- 
fuse the hors d’oeuvre course simply because he 
knows it will not be enough to satisfy his calory 
needs. But particularly as inequitable cankers in 
the body politic, as symbols of Government parti- 
zanship to those who least need it—these tax ex- 
emptions should go out the window. If a mere 
statute will not accomplish the result, then let us 
have a constitutional amendment; but by all means 
Congress should try direct legislation first. Though 
the demise of an absurdity may not free the budget 
director from worry and gray hair, it will at least 
do something to help straighten out the general 
economic irrationality of this country—and that is 
better than doing nothing at all. 


LABOR SCHOOLS: 
A POSITIVE HELP TO WORKERS 


Catholic social program is curriculum of wage-earners 


THOMAS E. DAVITT, SJ. 











WHY do not Catholics do something for the work- 
ing man besides “mouth” the Encyclicals? Why, if 
they want to reform labor organizations and elimi- 
nate Commuunistic influence in them, do they not 
educate Catholic union men so that they will be 
well-equipped and influential enough to do this? Is 
there anything at all being done for the worker 
that can truly be said to be a positive help to him 
and one that will be of widespread influence and 
of lasting value, that will be of service to him in 
meeting the ever-recurrent problems with which 
he is faced? 

At last we can say definitely that one answer is 
at hand, a real and satisfactory one, to all of the 
above questions. And that in one idea is: labor 
schools. 

While it may be true that, since the advent of the 
Encyclicals on social reconstruction, there has been 
displayed a greater zeal for talking about them than 
inventiveness for putting them into effect, never- 
theless there have not been lacking those few who, 
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with that clearness of vision that always accom- 
panies pioneers, have seen the necessity of vigorous 
action. They realized that words were not enough. 
So at no small sacrifice they robustly forged ahead, 
breaking and blazing the trail as they went. There 
were not precedents to guide them, as no such 
schools previously existed. 

For the past two or three years there have been 
less than half a dozen labor schools in this coun- 
try. Though they led a rather uncertain existence 
for a while, they managed to carry on. The atten- 
tion they received was not the kind that resulted 
in support or imitation. Gradually, however, a con- 
sciousness began to grow that here was a weapon 
of prime importance in combating root social evils; 
that these schools for the working class were some- 
thing basic in our reconstruction program; in fine, 
that they were a necessity for the proper guidance 
of the workers. 

Today, most encouragingly, the country is 
gradually becoming dotted with these schools for 








wage-earners. Some have been started by arch- 
bishops and bishops, as in the archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee and in the diocese of Albany; others by 
universities, colleges and high schools, as St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, Fordham University, New 
York, St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Xavier and 
Regis High Schools, New York; or by organizations 
such as the Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists with schools located in New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 

In general, these schools are free (except for a 
small registration fee in some) to any man or 
woman who would like to attend. This means that 
the “students” are made up, as one school reports, 
of “teachers, brick-layers, beauticians, labor-union 
officials, mechanics, lawyers, civic employes, social 
workers—in fact, the student body is a clear-cut 
section of American life and occupation.” In other 
words, here is access to the minds of the people of 
divergent walks of life who make up the greater 
part of our country. 

Arising immediately from such a phenomenon 
are, as is evident, many valuable opportunities, as 
well as a few peculiar difficulties. No one can miss 
the fact that here is the unique chance of reach- 
ing thousands who otherwise would never cross the 
threshold of a higher educational (not to mention 
Christian) institution. It is the opportunity to 
amend, to some extent at least, faulty training that 
may already have been received. It is a chance 
to uproot false notions and to impart a grounding, 
in the principles that underlie the social program 
of the Encyclicals. 

Further, while at bottom the courses offered in 
most of the labor schools include the elements of 
economics (with emphasis on labor problems), 
ethics, civics, sociology, along with some training 
in public speaking, no better opportunity could be 
desired for passing on to these masses ideas that 
are the result of strenuous work and experiment 
on the part of certain outstanding groups in this 
country. Foremost among such ideas are those per- 
taining to the necessity and objectives of a renewed 
rural life. Of hardly less importance are those con- 
cerned with the advantages and methods of such 
organizations as cooperative associations and credit 
unions. As time goes on, the necessity of such pro- 
jects in the new social program looms larger and 
larger. 

Again, with such a variegated group composing 
the “student body,” what better opportunity for 
the exercise of interracial justice? Men and women 
who are attending such a school see with a clear 
eye the true values of life. Their appraisal of their 
fellows, sharpened by the realities of the work-a- 
day world, is much more likely to be right and 
just than is that of students who attend school 
simply as a matter of routine and know life mostly 
in its theoretical aspects. It cannot be forgotten 
that social justice includes, is the basis of racial 
justice. 

However, this new venture is not without its de- 
mands upon ingenuity. The mass education of this 
group, with its varying educational background, 
will require a new or, at least, an adjusted method 


of pedagogy. Teaching such an adult group in the 
class room, with only their status as “wage-earn- 
ers” as the common ground on which to work, is 
very different from conducting an ordinary class 
of adolescents. It is not the same as addressing them 
from the rostrum or pulpit, or speaking to them 
over the radio. Too much is at stake to risk the 
use of anything but the most certain of methods. 
There is no time to experiment with untried proce- 
dures that may lead to disastrous results. The prob- 
lem is pressing and must be met. 

Closely connected with the necessity of a differ- 
ent pedagogy is that of new manuals of instruc- 
tion. Ordinary class-room texts, which suppose 
some sort of secondary education, will scarcely 
serve to present in a straightforward ‘manner the 
bare essentials of the subjects here to be treated. 
Recourse may have to be had to some such simple 
and unforbidding form as the pamphlet. The work- 
er-student must have something in printed form 
that he can read at his leisure and show to others 
as indicative of what the school is treating and of 
what he himself is learning. 

There is yet another need that will be experi- 
enced as these schools progress. It is that of a defini- 
tive statement of the Christian position in the sci- 
ence of economics. The Encyclicals give us, not a 
definite social economy, but rather the spirit upon 
which one is to be built. Undoubtedly, as this need 
is felt with increasing intensity, such a work will 
make its appearance. For the present, however, 
more or less close approximations will have to suf- 
fice, though these, too, by their gradual accumula- 
tion of data, can make a contribution to the final 
work. 

No greater benefit can be bestowed upon the 
wage-earner than to fit him for the part he is called 
upon to play in today’s economic emancipation. To 
give him a knowledge of his rights (besides his 
duties) and to make him articulate in asserting and 
winning recognition of them, is one of the most 
fundamental contributions that can be made toward 
effecting the new status for labor. This is what the 
labor schools can accomplish to a large extent for 
the working class. 

The worker, with the help received from the 
school, should no longer be an ignorant pawn me- 
chanically accepting whatever position is alloted 
to him. As a human being of eternal value, and 
conscious of this fact, he will rightfully contract 
for his position in society. The worker does not 
want to be treated this way or that. What he wants 
is to be treated with. We treat animals well but we 
do not treat with them. The labor school strives 
to improve the status of the entire group of wage- 
earners. And in this it differs from most others. 
It does not educate the worker so that he may rise 
out of his class; rather it trains him so that he will 
be able, through his schooling and efforts, to raise 
the class itself. 

Hence, it seems incumbent upon all, who may in 
any way be called upon or be in a position to co- 
operate with the growth of these schools, to lend 
every effort, in the name of Christ, to this valiant 
gesture to “go to the workingman.” 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
PLEDGES OUR LIBERTIES 


The Bishops summon students to a noble task 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











ALREADY a profound impression has been made 
upon the nation by the pastoral letter on November 
24 of Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, the archbishops 
and bishops to the Catholics of the United States, 
announcing a plan for the study of Christian De- 
mocracy in the Catholic schools. The occasion for 
this letter was a message received from His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, congratulating the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America on its golden jubilee year. In this 
message the Pope explicitly instructs the Catholic 
University to “evolve a constructive program of 
social action, fitted in its details to local needs, 
which will command the admiration and acceptance 
of all right-thinking men.” The Holy Father like- 
wise approves the Hierarchy’s traditional position 
of unswerving adherence to our free American 
institutions. 

The Bishops, in their letter, propose a concrete 
fashion in which to carry out this injunction of the 
Holy Father. “It is necessary,” they state, “that 
our people, from childhood to mature age, be ever 
better instructed in the true nature of Christian 
democracy. A precise definition must be given them 
both of democracy in the light of Catholic truth 
and tradition and of the rights and duties of citizens 
in a representative government such as our own. 
They must be held to the conviction that love of 
country is a virtue and that disloyalty is a sin.” 
In order to put this idea into execution, the Bishops 
have charged the Catholic University of America to 
prepare at once for all educational levels a set of 
graded text-books to that end. 

That so powerful a blow is struck for the idea of 
Christian Democracy brings comfort to the pres- 
ent writer, who for some time past has sought to 
popularize this expression and to call attention to 
the wealth of ideas therein contained. The [nter- 
racial Review, a Catholic monthly devoted to par- 
ticular aspects of human relationship, in April of 
this year adopted the sub-title, A Journal of Chris- 
tian Democracy. Long under somewhat of a cloud 
abroad, because of misunderstanding created by the 
Sillon movement in France as well as by more re- 
cent events, the expression Christian Democracy 
emerges again. When democratic, totalist systems 
are propagated either under the name of democ- 
racy or else in repudiation of democracy, it is op- 
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portune that we study what Christian Democracy 
is, and what it implies and enjoins. A few clear 
notions may save much perplexity in discussing 
and applying this doctrine. 

As Pope Leo XIII points out in his famous En- 
cyclical on Christian Democracy, Graves de Com- 
muni (January 18, 1901), the term democracy is 
ordinarily used of a representative or popular type 
of government. Christian Democracy, however, he 
uses not with regard to any one type of govern- 
ment, but as a name for Catholic social action; as he 
says: “beneficent Christian action on behalf of the 
people.” Such action may exist under various types 
of government, under a monarchy, if it be just and 
Christian, as under a democracy proper. 

“To Christian Democracy,” says Leo, “there must 
be nothing more sacred than justice . . . it must 
assert that human society must have that form and 
character which its Divine Author has imposed up- 
on it.” (Italics mine.) Applied to society, therefore, 
Christian Democracy will signify a society in which 
the Christian concept of the people (demos) will 
prevail, in other words, a society governed by Chris- 
tian principles of justice and charity. 

If a society is to merit the name of Christian 
Democracy, how will such a society be character- 
ized? Says Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris, in a well-ordered society “each in- 
dividual member, that is to say, each individual man 
in the dignity of his human personality, is supplied 
with all that is mecessary for the exercise of his 
functions.” We can, therefore, define Christian De- 
mocracy as a society in which the God-given dignity 
and destiny of every human person is fully recog- 
nized, in laws, government, institutions and human 
conduct. 

Such a Christian Democracy, as we have seen, 
may exist, at least in theory, even with a non-rep- 
resentative type of government. Saint Louis, King 
of France, as he rendered judgment under the oak 
of Vincennes, certainly ruled no governmentally 
democratic state; yet Saint Louis’ regime was in a 
social sense much more democratic than are some 
of our city wards with their skilfully engineered 
pressure on the individual citizen, or some of our 
rural satrapies governed by dynasties of the old 
stock who have lost every American tradition ex- 

















cept that of vote-getting and taxation. It does not 
exist, rather it is flagrantly violated, when individ- 
uals are subjected to laws which attack the sanc- 
tity of the home and family, which invade freedom 
of conscience, which create racial discriminations, 
which impose unjust burdens for the benefit of ir- 
responsible administrations. 

Christian Democracy, as a well-ordered “form 
and character” of temporal society, is indifferent— 
at least in theory—to this or that particular type 
of governmental mechanism; as the common ex- 
pression goes, to the “form of government.” In this 
respect it resembles the Church, a supernatural 
society, which is indifferent to various types or 
forms of temporal government, as long as they do 
not conflict with natural justice or infringe upon 
the liberties the Church enjoys by her Divine con- 
stitution. As Pope Leo pointed out to the Catholics 
of his time—alas, with much difficulty and infinite 
resistance—the Church can exist under a republic 
as under a monarchy; and so on. But Christian 
Democracy, while indifferent to the “form” or pre- 
cise type or mechanism of government, is by no 
means indifferent to the spirit, to the “ethos” or 
moral aspect of government. The state or civil 
power may take on various forms in accordance 
with the traditions, temperament or history of its 
people; as for instance the British obey an unwrit- 
ten constitution and we abide by a written docu- 
ment; or some Swiss cantons elect their officials 
in popular, outdoor referendum. Christian Democ- 
racy, however, as a moral principle, demands that 
whatever be the type of government that the state 
may choose to assume, it shall in all instances re- 
spect the dignity and freedom of the human person. 

Therefore, a tyrannical and over-centralized state 
would be no Christian Democracy. And a state 
which would fail to govern the people and would 
let everything slip into decay and disorder; a state 
that would let a foreign power or a foreign ideology 
slip into its realm and take control of the wheels of 
government, even though that state were adminis- 
tered by personally benign and altruistic individ- 
uals, would not be a Christian Democracy, since it 
would be sanctioning things contrary to the status 
of the individual in a well-ordered society. 

Does that mean, however, that we who are de- 
voted to Christian Democracy are concerned mere- 
ly about social matters, and are blandly indifferent 
as to whether, here in the United States, we shall 
preserve our representative type of government? 
To take such a stand, while it might be academically 
tenable, would expose the whole idea of Christian 
Democracy to grave misunderstanding, and it would 
seem necessary to make our position on this mat- 
ter extremely clear. 

No; even while limiting the idea of Christian 
Democracy, as such, to the field of society and not 
to the particular form which the state takes, we 
are far from indifferent as to the preservation of 
our representative type of government. 

As Catholics, we have a positive duty of patri- 
otism. As Leo XIII says: “supernatural love for the 
Church and natural love for country proceed from 
the same eternal principle: both have God for their 


author and their First Cause.” (Sapientiae Chris- 
tianae.) And if we love our country, we shall nat- 
urally seek to preserve its institutions and tradi- 
tions. But belief in Christian Democracy itself, as 
an ideal for all society, is also a motive for the 
preservation of political democracy as the proper 
form of government for the United States. The 
reason for this is very simple. 

Experience teaches us that the liberty and dig- 
nity of the human person are best preserved under 
that form of government which is most in accord 
with the history and traditions and temperament 
of a nation. Whatever be the troubles that other 
nationalities may have experienced with the demo- 
cratic and parliamentary type of government, and 
some nations seem downright unfitted for it, the 
English-speaking nations have uniformly found 
such a government the best adapted for the pres- 
ervation of human liberties. In other words, a po- 
litical democracy for the state appears, among the 
English-speaking nations, to be best suited to the 
ideals of a Christian Democracy for society in 
general. 

Furthermore, that concrete institution which is 
the American democracy, the spirit of which is ex- 
pressed in our Constitution and reflected in the 
constitutions of the several States of the Union, 
embodies certain profound ethical principles: prin- 
ciples which pay no mere lip service to the dignity 
and liberty of the human person, but which ex- 
pressly safeguard and confirm the same, even 
though in practice they are frequently neglected. 
For that reason there is an intimate, an essential 
link between the ideal of Christian Democracy, 
something applicable to the whole of Christendom, 
and that ethically sound political democracy by 
which that part of Christendom which we call 
America is governed. 

As the Rev. Robert J. White, Dean of the School 
of Law at the Catholic University of America, re- 
cently observed: 

While the Church has not treated any of these 
particular legal protections ex professo, she has de- 
fended the basic reason for the guaranties—the dig- 
nity of the individual. And she has considered this 
principle in several of the most important institu- 
tions of life which fall in some measure under the 
competence and jurisdiction of either or both the 
Church and of civil society. 

While it is easy enough to define Christian De- 
mocracy in these general terms, the real trouble 
comes when we begin to apply the idea to concrete 
issues, and to study the philosophy that underlies 
it. Christian Democracy as a practical problem, is 
a problem of such burning issues as the preserva- 
tion of the middle-class, the growth of proletari- 
anism, the utilization of the soil, the social safe- 
guards of the family, the question of race conflict 
and interracial justice, the maintenance of civil 
rights, most of which issues have been and still 
are habitually treated in AMERICA and other Catho- 
lic periodicals. As a theoretical problem, it involves 
the question of society and the individual, of the 
state, of the human person, and ultimately of reality 
itself. A vast but most fruitful and necessary pro- 
gram confronts students of Christian Democracy. 
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THE ANNUAL WAGE 


EVEN before the depression, “irregular employ- 
ment” was the bane of the wage-earners’ life. As 
long as the wheels turned in the factory, he was 
assured of his weekly wage, but if they turned for 
only eight or ten months of the year, his income 
might be equivalent to a starvation wage. Few in- 
dustries were free from periods of closing or of 
slowing down, and practically none made any pro- 
vision for their employes during these slack times. 
As a result, the wage-earner might have almost as 
many days of retrenchment in the necessities of 
life as days on which he and his family had enough 
to eat. 

The continuance of this evil on a magnified scale 
during the depression adds interest to the plan an- 
nounced last month by the General Motors Cor- 
poration. The purpose of the plan is to adjust wages 
for security throughout the year, so that all em- 
ployes will receive more than half their weekly 
wage, even when the factories are closed. Employes 
will be paid their regular wages when the factories 
are in operation. Should they be shut down, em- 
ployes who have been with the company for at least 
five years will be able to borrow during this period 
sixty per cent of their wages, to be repaid, without 
interest, from the part of their earnings above sixty 
per cent when the factories are reopened. Workers 
whose service ranges from two to five years can 
secure the loan of forty per cent of their regular 
wage, under the same conditions. At the present 
time, about 150,000 employes are eligible for these 
loans. 

Contrary to first reports, what the Corporation 
proposes is not, in any strict sense, a guarantee of 
an annual wage, but a loan to men who in all prob- 
ability would otherwise be forced to borrow at 
usurious rates. To many this will mean the differ- 
ence between serious deprivation and at least 
enough to get along with. On the other hand, the 
plan has been opposed by some labor leaders as a 
device to discourage unionization among the auto- 
mobile workers, and some have condemned it as a 
scheme, not unlike the familiar “company store” 
in many mining districts, to keep the worker in 
debt, and under other obligations to the company. 
This last criticism seems extreme, since if the wage- 
earner must borrow, he assuredly gains by bor- 
rowing without interest. 

The chief value of this “layoff-benefits” plan 
is its recognition of the fact that the worker must 
eat every day of the year. Capital has been tardy 
in recognizing this elementary truth, and thus far 
has done little to insure the worker an income with- 
out lapses. It has long been recognized that by fore- 
sight and careful planning very many of these slack 
periods can be avoided, and it is a commentary on 
the blindness that has afflicted many of us, worker 
and employer alike, that we continue in the old rut 
and consider periodical unemployment as practical- 
ly inevitable. Obviously, no wage is a living wage 
unless it enables a worker and his family to live 
in decent comfort throughout the year. 
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THE LUDLOW 


CONGRESS will again be asked to consider the 
Ludlow war-referendum amendment to the Consti- 
tution. That is certain because Mr. Ludlow made it 
the chief issue in his campaign for re-election, and 
by sending him to Congress his constituents voted 
approval of his amendment. Whether Congress will 
submit it to the people and whether the people of a 
sufficient number of States will adopt it, are other 
questions. But the debates which will be staged in 
Congress will, we believe, disclose the opposition of 
the average American citizen to American partici- 
pation in any of Europe’s wars. 


WHAT IS WANTING 


IN the financial budget of every American city, 
the largest item is for the support, direct and in- 
direct, of the public schools. That we are willing 
to spend billions of dollars annually for the wel- 
fare of the coming generation is a tribute to our 
good will and to our solicitude for the young. But 
it is not a tribute to our good sense. We spend, but 
we do not know for what we are spending. Nor are 
we making any effective effort to discover whether 
we might not do as well, or even better, by spend- 
ing less. 

Not until recently, roughly within the last ten 
years, have serious and sustained examinations 
been made of the use of funds appropriated for 
public education. Nowhere has any unwillingness 
to continue to appropriate been observed, but vari- 
ous associations have suggested that it would be 
well, and in fact is becoming necessary, to use these 
huge sums to improve the quality of teaching in 
the schools. Some years ago, the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York began an inquiry, with 
the cooperation of some 200 educators in the State 
and out of it, under the direction of Dr. Luther 
Gulick. At a meeting in New York last week, Dr. 
Gulick gave some indication of the general tenor 
of the report. It is not flattering. Our schools are 
producing young people “not at all ready for adult 
life.” According to Dr. Gulick, his staff had reached 
the conclusion that “America cannot be governed 
satisfactorily or administered industrially on the 
basis of the kind of schooling eighty per cent of 
the boys and girls now receive.” Apparently the 
staff meant this criticism to apply not only to the 
schools in New York, but to all public schools. 
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RESOLUTION 


THAT is one reason why we hope that Mr. Ludlow 
will again introduce his resolution. But there are 
other reasons. One is the fact that foreign propa- 
ganda is at work in this country. Still another is 
based on the suspicion, which may itself be base- 
less, that the national defense program is not pre- 
cisely what it seems to be. Do we want 10,000 
planes because some foreign country has 9,999, or 
because the Administration plans some social or 
economic reform under cover of the defense bill? 
Free discussion of these and allied topics will be 
useful. Government by clever indirection never is. 





IN OUR SCHOOLS? 


Until the complete report is made public, the rea- 
sons which led these experts to conclude that our 
public-school system is a failure cannot be prop- 
erly discussed. What Dr. Gulick singled out in his 
address were such common faults as poorly con- 
ceived vocational schools, lack of library facilities, 
and the selection of teachers on the basis of writ- 
ten and oral examinations instead of their ability 
to teach. But when he referred to the curriculum 
and the spirit of the schools, Dr. Gulick came near- 
er to the basic fault of our public educational 
system. “Above everything else,” he said, “the 
whole school curriculum requires reconstruction so 
as to develop the abilities of youth in working to- 
gether in modern industrial life, and in acting to- 
gether in intelligent and self-restrained self-gov- 
ernment.” 

Here we approach the very heart of the prob- 
lem. How can we hope to train our young people 
to play their part in life unless they are taught 
self-restraint? Unfortunately, we have barred from 
our schools the very factor that is most powerful 
in preparing our young people to cooperate “in 
intelligent and self-restrained self-government.” 
Scientifically planned vocational schools, elaborate 
libraries, and palatial school buildings cannot take 
the place of an education in religion, and in a code 
of morals based upon religion. As Washington and 
the Fathers observed, without religion and morality 
diffused among the people good government can- 
not long endure. No school system, then, can be 
deemed suitable that does not provide for the spirit- 
ual development of the pupil. It is not inadequate, 
but essentially infected. 














GEORGIA FORECLOSED 


LAST Summer President Roosevelt went to Georgia 
to advise the citizens of that State to retire his 
old friend, Walter F. George, from the Senate. Mr. 
George had been chosen in four successive elections, 
which would seem to indicate that his conduct in 
the Senate was approved by the electors. But it 
was not approved by Mr. Roosevelt, for Senator 
George’s mind “did not run along” with his. He 
had been a leader in the movement which defeated 
the President’s plan to “liberalize” the Supreme 
Court, and had opposed the President’s bill to re- 
organize the executive departments. The citizens 
of Georgia answered the President by re-electing 
Mr. George. 

Last week the President suddenly discovered that 
Georgia had tried his patience to the limit. Unless 
a change were made in its Constitution, if neces- 
sary, but otherwise in its laws, Georgia would re- 
ceive no more Federal grants. In the past, he had 
been “soft-hearted” in approving grants for 
Georgia, and had indulged his pronounced natural 
generosity toward his adopted State. Thus, more 
than four years ago he had approved a PWA loan 
to build a prison in Georgia, and at a later date a 
State hospital for the insane had been built through 
a grant of $1,800,000 from PWA funds and a loan 
of $2,200,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

To these favors some conditions had been at- 
tached. The first was that the State would amend 
its constitutional inhibition against borrowing, and 
next that it would create a State authority to deal 
directly with the Federal Government. During his 
campaign against Mr. George, the President had 
been so busily engaged that he overlooked the fail- 
ure of the State of Georgia to fulfil either of these 
conditions. Hereafter, Georgia will find that the 
President’s tenderness to his adopted State has 
been replaced by a heart of flint. Georgia must 
change its Constitution, or the Federal treasury will 
be closed to it. 

No one will blame the President for adhering 
strictly to the letter of the law in his future deal- 
ings with his adopted State. What may be ques- 
tioned, however, is the flexible law enacted by a 
compliant Congress which apparently permitted 
him to consult his tender heart, and then hand over 
Federal funds with no guarantee that they would 
be repaid. If any citizen is looking for an argu- 
ment for the control by Congress of appropriations 
which it authorizes, he can find it in the President’s 
unhappy experience with the State of Georgia. In 
the same case, he can find another argument 
against the use of Federal funds for the local 
schools. If these funds are not controlled by Wash- 
ington, they will be allotted with an eye on political 
conditions. If they are controlled by Washington, 
then the respective States will be compelled to 
change their policies, and even their Constitutions, 
or the flow of Federal gold will be cut off. 

While, under recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, upholding Hamilton’s view of the powers 
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of Congress, Federal money may be used for any 
purpose which, in the opinion of Congress, pro- 
motes the general welfare, it still remains true that 
Federal appropriations must be controlled by Con- 
gress. Necessarily, then, what Congress subsidizes, 
Congress controls. It may exercise this control wise- 
ly, with due regard to local needs and sensibilities, 
or the control may be dictated wholly by partisan 
political interests. The only wise policy, it seems 
to us, lies in the control of all appropriations by 
Congress, and in restricting these appropriations to 
purposes which are strictly national. 

. Few States and cities have been able in the last 
few years to withstand the lure of Federal money. 
They seem to think that Federal grants are Fed- 
eral gifts. That Washington has no money, except 
money extracted from the people, and that a Fed- 
eral grant is nothing but money contributed by the 
people of a State and then returned to the State, 
minus the heavy overhead charges of Washington, 
are facts which they set aside. The continuance of 
Federal grants means nothing and can mean noth- 
ing but the continuance of higher Federal taxes 
and an increase in the cost of living. . 

Bad as these grants are, from an economic view- 
point, they are even worse in their corrupting in- 
fluence upon all government. They encourage the 
States to shift to Washington burdens which are 
strictly local, and with the local burdens local rights 
are transferred. The preservation of the States in 
all their constitutional powers and duties is wholly 
necessary if our constitutional form of government 
is to endure. To Federal officials, these grants are 
a continual temptation to substitute considerations 
which are wholly private, for the requirements 
fixed by law. 

By degrees, government under a Constitution, 
which is the American theory, is being transformed 
from a government under law into a government 
by men. A tender heart is an excellent attribute, 
but it cannot safely be substituted for the require- 
ments of a law made for a free people by their 
legitimately constituted representatives. 


CHRISTMAS PLANNING 


IT is not too early to begin planning for Christmas 
Day. With every Catholic, Christmas Day should 
begin with the reception of Holy Communion. The 
rest of the day ought to be divided between the 
things that make Christmas happy for our families 
and ourselves, and the things that can make Christ- 
mas happy for those to whom it is a day on which 
their privations are most keenly felt. 

Many associations ask our aid in these hard 
times. Properly organized and administered, these 
associations do much good, but we are thinking of 
that charity which means personal contact with 
the poor and the afflicted. Is there some one for 
whom you can make Christmas a day of joy, some 
poor old man or woman, some fatherless or mother- 
less children, someone in real need? Plan for them, 
plan generously, if you would make your Christ- 
mas truly bright and holy. 
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THE VOICE 


THE spirit of the Lord came upon Isaias, and he 
opened his mouth and spoke “to the heart of Jeru- 
salem” (Isaias, xl, 2) and his words were messages 
of peace and comforting. “Get thee up upon a high 
mountain, thou that bringest good tidings to Sion 
. .. Behold the Lord God shall come with strength 
. .. He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall 
gather together the lambs with his arm, and shall 
take them up in his bosom.” (xl, 9, 10, 11.) 

Centuries rolled on, and the people still waited. 
Their priests had not always cared for them, and 
they were spiritually hungry. Besides, an alien now 
ruled over them, the Temple had been defiled, and 
they keenly resented their bondage. When their 
burdens were heaviest, Almighty God raised up 
one, even greater than a Prophet, John the Baptist, 
to prepare them for the day of their salvation. They 
thronged to hear his preaching, and to be baptized 
by him in token of sorrow for their sins. Many re- 
mained with him in the desert to become his dis- 
ciples. 

The holiness of his life was a reproach to the 
priests and Levites, especially to those who were 
Pharisees. Perhaps the official body at Jerusalem 
feared that the Baptist might lead the people astray, 
or perhaps they were merely jealous of his influ- 
ence; but in any case, as we read in tomorrow’s Gos- 
pel (Saint John, I, 19-38), they sent a delegation to 
examine his character and his work. Was he the 
Christ? Or Elias? Or the “Prophet”? When he had 
answered in the negative, they asked: “Who art 
thou?” To this question, he replied, in the familiar 
words of Isaias, words which they could not have 
misunderstood: “I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord.” 

This was a direct answer, but to make misun- 
derstanding impossible, the Baptist told them that 
he was merely the representative of One that “hath 
stood . . . in the midst of you, whom you know not.” 
Probably the Baptist’s disciples were listening, and 
in order that they might not be misled by their 
enthusiastic regard for him, he added: “The same 
is he that shall come after me, who is preferred be- 
fore me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy 
to loose.’”’ The one purpose of the Baptist was to 
prepare the people to acknowledge the Messias. To 
that mission he was unswervingly faithful. 

The voice of the Baptist in the desert summons 
us to break the bonds of sin that hold us back from 
the service of God, and thereafter to show the 
reality of our conversion by perseverance in the 
ways of God’s Commandments. By the mercy of 
God, we are all members of the Fold whose Shep- 
herd is Christ, but often we have been unruly sheep, 
wandering again and again out into the desert of 
sin. During these weeks of Advent, the Church re- 
peats the message of John the Baptist. He who will 
come, comes to save us, but even He cannot save 
us unless, like good sheep, we are ready to follow 
Him. He will guide us, feed us, protect us as a 
shepherd, but we must not hold back when He 
walks before us, leading us into green pastures 
beside still waters. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The Joint Preparatory 
Committee on Philippine Affairs recommended 
amendments to the Philippines Independence Act 
of 1934, whereby after the Islands become com- 
pletely independent on July 4, 1946, they will con- 
tinue to receive gradually decreasing trade prefer- 
ences until 1960. The Committee’s report received 
President Roosevelt’s endorsement. . . . Tightening 
of the bonds between the United States and other 
American republics was envisaged in plans submit- 
ted by an Administration Committee. Comprehen- 
sive measures were recommended for building a 
cultural and economic Hemisphere-Front. As a step 
in the same direction, Washington announced it 
would dispatch a military and naval mission to 
Colombia. Colombia and the United States recently 
raised their legations to the status of embassies. 
The United States already has naval and aviation 
instructors in Argentina, a military and naval mis- 
sion in Brazil, a naval mission in Peru, a military 
instructor in Haiti. . . . Another Washington note 
“most seriously” protested Germany’s slowness in 
assuming the Austrian debt to America. . . . After 
United States Ambassador to Germany, Hugh R. 
Wilson, and Ambassador to Italy, William Phillips, 
had been closeted with President Roosevelt for 
hours, announcement was made that Ambassador 
Phillips would return to Italy, Ambassador Wilson 
would not return to Germany at this time. The lat- 
ter was detailed to the State Department as con- 
sultant on relations between the Reich and the 
United States. 


WASHINGTON. A group of Democratic Senators 
announced support of a bill to decentralize relief 
by turning its administration over to bi-partisan 
State boards. . . . Secretary Wallace’s proposed 
“two-price system” for the sale of surplus farm 
products was pronounced a “provocation of class 
hatred” by Senator Clark, called ‘“‘cock-eyed” by 
Senator Wheeler. . . . Jumping over the heads of 
thirty-four commanders, eighty-four captains, two 
admirals, Dr. Ross T. McIntire, for five years White 
House physician, was named surgeon-general of 
the navy with the rank of rear admiral. . . . Indica- 
tions that the proposals for increased defenses 
would be minutely examined by the new Congress 
appeared. Said Senator Bulow, Democrat, of South 
Dakota: “I consider the present proposal as prop- 
aganda to get permission to spend huge sums of 
money.” Senator Holt demanded Congress be pre- 
sented with proof that “we need the vast expendi- 
tures for armaments.” Warnings concerning action 
by the United States against “aggressor nations” 
came from Senator Borah. “The phrase ‘aggressor 
nation’ comes of silly origin with a sad history. 
Let’s not drag that out for further use,” he admon- 


ished. . .. A Congressional battle over the proposed 
Ludlow amendment appeared certain. . . . The Old 
Guard and the Young Guard struggled for control 
at the Republican National Committee meeting. 
Former Senator Daniel O. Hastings, conservative; 
Harvey Jewett, Jr., liberal, were elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee. Said Kenneth F. Simpson, New 
York leader: “The election returns, compared to 
1936, showed the people have left the President, 
but they will turn to the Republican party only if 
they are sure it is not under the domination of 
Mr. Hoover, the Liberty League and some of the 
reactionary influences of the past.” 


AT Home. Advocating “amendment and simplifi- 
cation” of the Federal Farm Act, the executive 
committee of the National Grange declared it would 
“permit no legislation to be adopted which will re- 
sult in either immediate or eventual regimentation 
of the farmer,” would oppose any “concentration 
of authority or infringement of State’s rights.” The 
Grange leaders asked for “the strongest possible 
neutrality legislation.” “Balance the budget, and 
remove the threat of excessive taxation,” they de- 
manded. . . . German citizen, Johanna Hofmann, 
hair-dresser on the German liner Europa, and Otto 
Hermann Voss, naturalized American citizen, were 
convicted in a Federal Court in New York of con- 
spiring to send American defense secrets to Ger- 
many. The jury in the espionage trial appeared to 
hesitate in the case of another defendant, Erich 
Glaser, former private in the United States Army 
Air Corps, but finally came in with a verdict of 
guilty against him, too. For Glaser they recom- 
mended mercy. . . . Radio stations WIND of Gary, 
Ind., WJJD, of Chicago, and WMCA of New York 
refused to carry Father Coughlin’s broadcast 
charging that Jews caused the Russian Communist 
revolution. 


Dies COMMITTEE. The Congressional Committee 
to Investigate un-American Activities revealed, 
through its chairman, testimony delivered secretly 
by employes of the WPA Federal Writers’ Project. 
To protect the witnesses from possible discharge, 
the Committee withheld their names. The testi- 
mony asserted that “propaganda and appeals to 
class hatred’’ were introduced into State guide- 
books prepared by the WPA project. One witness 
testified that a memorandum was mailed under 
Government frank to all State offices presenting a 
recommended news release urging promotion of 
the Nation, the New Republic and the New Masses, 
Communist publications. . . . Former Socialist lead- 
er, Sam Baron, told the Committee that Vito Mar- 
cantonio, newly elected Congressman from New 
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York, headed the International Labor Defense and 
that this was a “Communist front organization.” 
. . . Forwarding Secretary Hull two volumes of 
testimony, Mr. Dies asked that Nazi and Commu- 
nist groups be prosecuted for non-compliance with 
the law requiring registration by agents of foreign 
principals. The connection of the Communist party 
in the United States with a foreign principal was 
sufficient to require its registration under the act, 
Mr. Dies maintained. His evidence indicated, he 
said, that the German-American Bund and the 
Communist “front” organizations are tied up with 
either foreign governments or foreign political par- 
ties. In his letter to Secretary Hull, Mr. Dies said: 
“Among the ‘front’ organizations which I suggest 
you should investigate in connection with this act 
of Congress are the Workers’ International Relief; 
... Friends of Soviet Union; North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy; Friends of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade; Society to Aid Spanish 
Democracy; American Society for Technical Aid to 
Spanish Democracy; . . . International Workers’ 
Order; American Student Union; Young Commu- 
nist League; Young Pioneers of America; League 
for Industrial Democracy; the Khaki Shirts; .. . 
the Silver Shirts; the Italian Fascists; the Ameri- 
can Fascists; the American Aryan Folk Associa- 
tion; American Guard; . . . the American League 
of the Friends of New Germany; American Na- 
tional Socialist Party.”. .. Mr. Dies referred to the 
League for Peace and Democracy, the Internation- 
al Labor Defense and the Civil Liberties Union as 
being of “indicated” foreign connection. 


FRANCE. The General Confederation of Labor 
called on its 5,000,000 members to join in a nation- 
wide, twenty-four-hour strike as a protest against 
the decree laws of the Daladier Government. Pre- 
mier Daladier declared the strike a “test of strength 
between republican democracy and the dictatorship 
of a proletarian minority.” He said that “interests 
that are other than those of France” were staging 
the strike as a “brutal assault on the peace policy 
of the government, which is seeking to avoid spill- 
ing the blood of Frenchmen.” Men “with interna- 
tional connections” were directing the move, the 
Premier maintained. By radio appeals M. Daladier 
sought to make the political, Communistic nature 
of the general strike evident to the French people. 
He declared the strike was led by Communists on 
orders from Moscow. He decreed the military requi- 
sition of railroads, mines, factories, other services, 
ordered the workers to work as part of the army. 
The strike was a dismal failure. In the public ser- 
vices, less than one per cent of the workers defied 
the Government. In private industries, the number 
of strikers numbered about twenty-five per cent. 
It was estimated that of the 5,000,000 Confedera- 
tion members, less than 1,000,000 participated in 
the Leftist attack on the Daladier regime. The col- 
lapse of the strike turned into a triumph for the 
Premier, increased his prestige materially. .. . Full 
accord concerning national defense measures for 
the two countries were reached in conversations at 
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the Quai d’Orsay between the French and British 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers. Concerning the 
meeting, Mr. Chamberlain reported: “In particular 
we have discussed national defense as well as the 
general diplomatic problem, for that is an integral 
part of that peace which we are determined to do 
all in our power to promote.”. . . While in Paris, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and Foreign Secre- 
tary Viscount Halifax visited the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor. 


ITALY. In the Chamber of Deputies, with the 
French Ambassador looking on, excited deputies 
leaped to their feet, shouted demands for the an- 
nexation of Tunisia, Corsica, Nice and Savoy, terri- 
tories under French sovereignty but believed by 
Italians to belong rightfully to them. With arms 
folded, Premier Mussolini gazed impassively at the 
expansionist clamor. The demonstration was be- 
lieved to have been engineered in order to put Mus- 
solini in a stronger bargaining position in the forth- 
coming Italian-French negotiations. 


FOOTNOTES. Belgium recognized the Franco re- 
gime in Spain. Loyalist troops retreated from the 
Segre salient, following their defeat in the Ebro 
sector. . . . London announced Prime Minister 
Chamberlain would visit Premier Mussolini in 
Rome during January. .. . Four new corps were 
added to the German standing army, increasing it 
to 1,000,000 men. Hanns Kerrl, Reich Church Min- 
ister forbade titles such as “Your Excellency,” 
“Your Eminence,” decreed “Mr. Archbishop,” “Mr. 
Cardinal,” must be employed in future. . . . British 
troops in Palestine killed forty-three Arabs, wound- 
ed many others. . . . Mexico seized the 7,230-acre 
estate of an American widow, ordered expropria- 
tion of 2,014,000 acres of American-owned oil lands. 
. .. Poland appeared turning away from Germany, 
toward Russia. A Polish-Russian pronouncement 
reaffirming their non-aggression pact and hinting 
at other agreements was made public. . . . Hun- 
garian Regent Nicholas Horthy refused to accept 
the resignation of Premier Bela Imredy. . . . Dr. 
Emil Hacha was elected President of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. . . . Following a violent attack of cardial 
asthma, Pope Pius rallied quickly, resumed his 
duties. . . . South African Defense Minister Oswald 
Pirow conversed with Hitler, Mussolini, other Euro- 
pean leaders. . . . Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, Iron 
Guard leader of Rumania, serving ten years im- 
prisonment for treason, was shot during a “rescue 
attempt.” . . . The Bolivian Government put down 
a Leftist revolt, proclaimed martial law. . . . Ending 
six years of hostility caused by the Chaco war, 
Bolivia and Paraguay renewed diplomatic relations. 
... Poland completed its occupation of ceded Czech 
territory, taking in all about 400 square miles in 
Teschen, Silesia, and Csacza. . . . Berlin and Rome 
notified the Polish and Hungarian Governments 
that the Czech frontiers decided on at the Vienna 
mediation meeting must be accepted. The award 
prevents a common Polish-Hungarian frontier. 
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ANTI-FASCIST APPEAL 


EDITOR: The letter of John W. Hayes contains 
many subtle innuendoes of anti-Semitism. Mr. 
Hayes states that because at a meeting of the 
American Jewish Congress a motion to include 
opposition to Communism with a declaration 
against Fascism was turned down, therefore all 
Jews are Communists. Aside from its obvious anti- 
Semitic implications, Mr. Hayes thereby gives the 
impression that Jews approve of Communism. 

If Mr. Hayes were to inquire further, he would 
find that Fascist organizations always masquerade 
under the emblem of opposition to Communism and 
Fascism. Fascism is subtle and ingenious. It is never 
open and above-board. Intelligent Catholics and 
Jews know that Fascism is ten times more dan- 
gerous and menacing than Communism. Since 
Fascism is the monopoly stage of capitalism dur- 
ing its period of decline, Fascist organizations, 
under the guise of opposition to both Communism 
and Fascism, receive and are subsidized by indus- 
trialists and wealthy organizations. They must de- 
stroy the organized labor movement and all forms 
of democracy in order to maintain themselves in 
power. The destruction of civil liberties is followed 
by the destruction of religious liberties. 

However, one can detect a Fascist organization 
by its appeal. It usually appeals to anti-Semitism, 
and generally uses lies to trap the unwary. It is 
always against organized labor. It is likewise 
against Catholicism, but it is more subtle here. It 
always appeals to patriotism and to national unity, 
and under the subterfuge of patriotism would de- 
stroy freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

I appeal to my fellow Catholics not to make the 
mistake that the Catholics of Austria and Germany 
made. Let us examine all anti-Communist, anti- 
Fascist organizations before we join them. If, in- 
deed, they are Fascist organizations, let us shun 
them like a plague, since they will lead to our de- 
struction. 


New York, N. Y. JOHN J. SHEA 


BARRIERS 


EDITOR: In the issue of AMERICA (October 15), 
there is an article, Shadow over Europe from which 
I quote: 

It is a grievous error to equate Fascism and 
Nazism. Mussolini models himself on Machiavelli, 
whereas Hitler is a modern Mahomet. You can argue 
with a Machiavelli, but you can only listen to Ma- 
homet, for it is not only rude but blasphemous to 
contradict Allah, when he speaks through the in- 
strument of his favorite prophet. 

Leaving aside the question of the appropriate- 
ness of the comparison between these leaders of 


men (after all, the founder of Islam has led many 
souls to the knowledge of the fundamental truth— 
quia Deus est et remunerator sit), I feel that the 
reference, as it stands, may give unnecessary of- 
fence to Moslems. 

Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that 
Allah means not a god but the God, the one and 
only God. 

I happen to have first hand knowledge of how 
the Christian press is closely scrutinized by Moslem 
missionary and propagandist organizations, and 
how an unpremeditated paragraph will be duly 
filed and used to the discredit of Christianity. 

On the other hand I think that a really kind spirit 
in thought, word and deed is due towards Moslems 
if we have to pull down the barriers of mutual 
prejudice and mistrust that for centuries past have 
made friendly relations well-nigh impossible. 

Rome, Italy F. M. PAREJA, S.J. 


FATHER COUGHLIN AND JEWS 


EDITOR: Father Patterson (AMERICA, November 
19) shows the true spirit of Leo XIII and Pius XI 
when he urges all Catholics to shun all coopera- 
tion with anti-Semitic propaganda. He bases this 
upon justice, charity and prudence. 

On the same page is a letter of Father Murphy, 
who gives long quotations from various works of 
Father Coughlin, in which is pointed out that the 
Jews control the Soviet Government. Aside from 
the anti-Semitic prejudice which is attempted to 
be instilled, has Father Murphy found the source 
of Father Coughlin’s statements? Is it, perhaps, 
that Father Coughlin was informed to this effect 
by Nazi sources? 

Is Father Murphy aware that Father Coughlin 
made a statement on the radio on September 25, 
1936, which can be verified by a United Press dis- 
patch of the same date, in which he used the follow- 
ing words: “When any upstart dictator in the U. S. 
succeeds in making this a one-party form of gov- 
ernment, when the ballot is useless, I shall have the 
courage to stand up and advocate the use of 
bullets”? 

Does Father Murphy know that these words were 
meant for the President of the United States? Does 
it not likewise show that Father Coughlin has only 
contempt for democratic forms of government? 

Is Father Murphy aware that the National Union 
for Social Justice, which was formed by Father 
Coughlin, is peddling the notorious Protocols of 
Zion, which have been exposed as forgeries all over 
the world? 

Does not Father Murphy know that Social Jus- 
tice, paper of the National Union for Social Justice, 
lauds the Nazis in almost every issue, while neglect- 
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ing to issue any statements on the treatment of 
Catholics and priests in Germany and Austria? 

I yield to no man in my love for Catholicism. 
But let us not confuse the true Catholicism of such 
representatives of the Church as Father Patter- 
son, Pope Pius XI, Pope Leo XIII, for the anti- 
Catholic utterances of Father Coughlin. 

New York, N. Y. J. H. McG. Jr. 


FREE AIR 


EDITOR: The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has been the object of much unmerited criti- 
cism relating to the six-month renewal of license 
required of broadcast stations. 

Due to technical factors, which must be consid- 
ered, only ninety-six channels are available in the 
regular broadcast band and of these only about 
fifty at the most have good “coverage” character- 
istics; the number of stations to which these chan- 
nels might be available is further limited by the 
full-time operation of stations on most of these 
better frequencies. 

The only method of regulation—and, as you ad- 
mit, radio broadcasting must be regulated—must, 
therefore, be one that will insure the use of these 
few channels by the greatest number of high- 
quality stations or, as in the phraseology of the 
law, those fulfilling the “public convenience and 
necessity.”” Therefore, every station must, in effect, 
stand trial every six months as to its conduct c -- 
ing the previous period. 

So far as I know, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, a representative organization, has 
never indicated that the broadcasters felt that they 
were being subjected to censorship. In no way can 
this regulation be construed as censorship by the 
public, nor has it been employed as power for such 
censorship by the Commission in all the eleven 
years of its existence. It is possible that you may 
know of a better system fitting the present con- 
ditions; if so, I am sure the Commission would be 
glad to try it. 

It is of course regrettable the non-entertain- 
ment, full-time educational stations such as WLWL 
could not survive, but that is not wholly the fault 
of the Commission. 


Chicago, Il. VINCENT J. HULTMAN 


NEW ARGUMENT 


EDITOR: Communists have finally learned that 
you cannot blot God out of human society by ex- 
terminating Catholics. But they are currently plan- 
ning to ease Him out of society—a more subtle pro- 
cedure that escapes the difficulties of the other 
gory process. 

As the Communists are beginning to employ 
their new argument, it develops as follows: 

(1) Communism was founded as an international 

organization to free the poor and the oppressed 

classes. In the twenty short years of its history Com- 


munism has to a certain extent advanced its pro- 
gram and can show a documented record of gains 
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and achievements. At the present moment, further- 
more, the leaders of the movement know where 
they are going, have a concrete, uniform program, 
and possess the means to make that plan opera- 
tive and successful. 

(2) The Catholic Church was founded as an inter- 
national organization to free the poor and the op- 
pressed classes. After the twenty centuries of her 
history the poor and the oppressed classes are still 
in their bonds and slavery. Historically, therefore, 
the Church has failed in her primary purpose. At 
the present moment, furthermore, the American 
leaders of the Church do not know where they are 
going, do not have a concrete, uniform plan, and do 
not possess the means to make a program success- 
ful, even if they had one. 


The first sentence in each argument is identical: 
the two institutions are the same in their purposes. 
Now one cannot allow without further qualifica- 
tion the statement that “the Church was founded 
to free the poor and the oppressed classes.” If one 
admits it as the complete truth, the conclusion is 
damning. If one denies it as a complete falsehood, 
the Church is in a broad way excluded from ccn- 
sideration in the solution of social problems. But it 
should be obvious that so much has been said on 
the oppression of the poor and so copiously by 
Pontiffs and prelates and priests in recent years 
that a fairly mountainous record of quotations can 
be amassed to persuade (if not prove) the conclu- 
sion that “the Church was founded to free the poor 
and the oppressed classes.” 

Catholics cannot, therefore, allow this distorted 
statement to be repeated so often and so blandly 
that the first promise of the new Communist argu- 
ment will be generally taken for granted. Watch 
the liberal journals of opinion for the spread of 
this false assumption. Check our own declarations 
for a clear, unquestionable presentation of the 
Church’s real function in social problems. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. If this fallacy becomes cur- 
rent, we shall indeed have a job on our hands. 

Woodstock, Md. JOSEPH T. CLARK, S.J. 


CHIEF ENEMY 


EDITOR: I think AMERICA is to be commended for 
devoting a page to letters concerning Jews and 
Catholics in its recent issues. 

Unfortunately the letter signed by “Arbogastus” 
depicts a state of mind that is all too common 
among many Catholics. Clear-thinking Catholics 
should recognize that anti-Semitism is a disease 
that spreads all too quickly from one religion to 
another, as witness the outrageous attacks against 
Cardinals Innitzer and Von Faulhaber. 

Intelligent Catholics should also recognize that 
the Pact signed at Munich was not a pact that 
saved the peace. It merely strengthened Hitler in 
Europe and increased the possibilities of Fascism 
in South and Central America. 

The chief enemy of the Catholic Church, as Pope 
Pius XI pointed out, is the Nazi ideology of Aryan 
supremacy and race hatred. This theory of the 
state destroys all religious and civil liberties. 

New York, N. Y. P. J. K. 
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IN PRAISE 


OF MARY COLERIDGE 


JOSEPH J. REILLY 








THE world’s supply of poetry, like its supply of 
radium, is too precious to be lost. This explains this 
paper on an Englishwoman who was born in the 
year of Mrs. Browning’s death, was thirty-one 
years younger than Christina Rossetti and Emily 
Dickinson, and who died in 1907 at the age of forty- 
six. A few months later her complete poems—all 
brief lyrics—appeared in a small volume; some had 
appeared in periodicals under a pseudonym, others 
had been published in 1896 in a limited edition that 
is now a collector’s prize, others were new. Her 
admirers included such discriminating critics as the 
poets Henry Newbolt, Maurice Baring, and, most 
important and enthusiastic, Robert Bridges. Not 
for nothing was the blood of the great Coleridge 
in her veins. 

Her friends knew her as a woman of intellect, 
cultivation and rare humor, so devoted to a great 
cause that she gave lessons in English literature 
at the Working Women’s College. The public knew 
her as the author of one novel, The Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, which won Stevenson’s praise, and of 
another, The King with Two Faces, which brought 
her fame. What her intimates sensed and the care- 
ful reader of her poems cannot miss is that she 
looked on life with the eyes of a sensitive, tender, 
passionate and profoundly spiritual soul and rec- 
orded the thoughts it evoked in unforgettable 


poetry. 

True to her heritage she loved nature not as 
something merely decorative but as endowed with 
power to transform gloom to light or to give joy 
to the dreams of grieving men; or, in its darker 
aspects, to presage some unguessed fatality or to 
commemorate an evil secret thing like that which 
lay waiting for Browning’s Childe Roland beyond 
the blasted heath. Flowers gave her delight but 
sometimes made her curiously conscious of the 
world’s sadness and ironies. Wind, sea and stars in- 
trigued her most: to dwellers in another planet our 
earth, though flaming to destruction, would seem 
but like a shooting star taking a swift and casual 
flight into darkness; the winds are things of mys- 
tery, driven on by some relentless force, their place 
of birth and of death a secret. The sea, touched 


by the wind, was to her the symbol of eternal same- 
ness, eternal change, and in the most perfect of 
her sonnets she prays for a final resting place not 
on Earth’s breast but amid “the ceaseless sound- 
ing of her waves.” 

It is to love that her thoughts turn most often, 
not as a sentimental episode but as a transcendent 
experience. She sings of its intuitions, its delights, 
its bitterness, its disillusionment, its fears, its mem- 
ories that turn winter into spring. 

A MoMENT 
The clouds had made a crimson crown 
Above the mountain high. 


The stormy sun was going down 
In a stormy sky. 


Why did you let your eyes so rest on me, 
And hold your breath between? 

In all the ages this can never be 
As if it had not been. 

Most of Christina Rossetti’s love lyrics are 
mournful for once she had renounced, laughter left 
her forever. Mary Coleridge was made of sterner 
stuff; she wrote nothing so radiant as A Birthday 
(though her News is lovely in its simplicity and 
eager joy), nothing so desolating as When 1 am 
Dead, my Dearest (read her Hail and Farewell and 
judge); her spirit has the bravery of Emily Bron- 
té without its defiance. Read Whether I Live, We 
were not Made for Refuges of Lies and Knowledge. 
Then read A Moment and ask yourself if Mrs. 
Browning ever soared higher; read Invocation and 
see if the gorgeously vestured passion of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s House of Life is more eloquent 
than this English woman’s veiled ecstasy. What 
they know and feel she shares; what they in their 
abundance pour out as from an overflowing cup she 
distils in a single golden drop. They exhaust lan- 
guage in an effort to make it convey every aspect 
of their thought; she presents her thought in a 
hint, an implication, a swift parallel, a figure of 
speech. 

A primary secret of her art is understatement; 
like a true Greek she knows that in real art the 
part is greater than the whole. To the unimagina- 
tive she is often enigmatic; to those ignorant of life 
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and the world of the spirit always so. Her longest 
poems are short, her shortest a quatrain. None is 
finished before the last word of the last line; it is 
only then that the key clicks open on the unguessed 
treasure of her thought, a treasure always surpris- 
ing, sometimes breath-taking: 
I saw a stable, low and very bare, 
A little child in a manger. 
The oxen knew Him, had Him in their care, 
To men he was a stranger. 
The safety of the world was lying there, 
And the world’s danger. 

Here in six lines is the essence of all Christmas 
sermons; the final line, climaxed by the final word, 
comes with the unexpectedness of a pistol shot. 
Simplicity? Yes, the simplicity that Wordsworth 
praised and attained only at his best; the simplicity 
for which Mary Coleridge never seemed to strive, 
but always attained, and which accounts in part 
at least for her abiding power and freshness. What 
weighty thoughts her frail monosyllables and dis- 
syllables carry, not haltingly but as lightly as this- 
tle-down! 


Is this wide world not large enough to fill thee, 
Nor Nature, nor that deep man’s Nature, Art? 
Are they too thin, too weak and poor to still thee, 

Thou little heart? 


Dust art thou, and to dust again returnest, 
A spark of fire within a beating clod. 
Should that be infinite for which thou burnest? 
Must it be God? 

In Mary Coleridge’s lyrics one sometimes notes 
the influence of other poets, of Coleridge in occa- 
sional lines, like distant echoes, of Shelley, of Ga- 
briel Rossetti, of Blake (whom she greatly ad- 
mired), of the ballad as in that triumph of sim- 
plicity, Our Lady, and of the profoundly spiritual 
Crashaw and George Herbert. Christina Rossetti 
too was deeply spiritual; she too felt the influence 
of George Herbert. Most often Herbert prayed 
against his coldness of heart; Christina Rossetti for 
patience to endure. Mary Coleridge, like so many 
of us, confesses her failures and, despite them, her 
love. Read Christina Rossetti’s The Resurrection 
and then Mary Coleridge’s Good Friday in my 
Heart and see if the younger woman does not de- 
serve the palm. 

Sometimes doubts shadow her soul, sometimes 
she bows in abasement, sometimes, like Christina 
Rossetti, like Newman, like every troubled soul 
that seeks God, she is caught in the torment of 
Yea and Nay, and the conflict of moods is reflected 
in hurrying antitheses that are reminiscent of 
Christina Rossetti’s The Three Enemies and of Her- 
bert’s The Collar. Here is a lyric which in theme 
and poignancy, in its “still sad music” and sense 
of intimate revelation, as if One alone were meant 
to hear this voice and see these unshed tears, should 
be compared with Christina Rossetti’s The Lowest 
Place. In it are Herbertian echoes and haunting 
repetitions which like Christina Rossetti’s seem the 
perfection of naturalness. (Note the effect of the 
slowly descending second half of the final line.) No 
English poet who ever heeded the admonition Sur- 
sum Corda but might envy Mary Coleridge this 
response : 
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Lord of the winds, I cry to Thee, 
I that am dust, 

And blown about by every gust, 
I fly to Thee. 


Lord of the waters, unto Thee I call. 
I that am weed upon the waters borne, 
And by the waters torn, 
Tossed by the waters, at Thy feet I fall. 

One secret of Mary Coleridge’s power is to say 
much in little as becomes one whose verse is the 
result of “concentrated meditation and desire.” 
Read Browning’s Any Wife to Any Husband (in 
126 lines) and then turn to Mary Coleridge’s Con- 
tradictions (in ten) and you wili discover that 
genius, like victory, is not solely on the side of 
the big guns. Mrs. Browning in a celebrated sonnet 
offered an answer to the question, “How do I love 
thee?” In the following quatrain Mary Coleridge 
answers the question, “How did I love thee?” and 
if it be through simplicity and passion that heart 
speaks most directly unto heart Mary Coleridge 
has nothing to fear by the comparison: 

The sum of loss I have not reckoned yet 
I cannot tell. 

For ever it was morning when we met, 
Night when we bade farewell. 

Like Emily Dickinson Mary Coleridge had an 
acute sense of the mystery of life, the soul’s secrets, 
the hidden forces which lie below all plummets’ 
reach, the seemingly minor things that are charged 
with high and sometimes frightening significance. 
It is this side of Mary Coleridge’s gift which, when 
all is said, is most essentially and characteristically 
her own. To most of us, bereft of the seeing eye 
and understanding heart, life is “a petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties” but to Mary Cole- 
ridge it is a curious and infinitely varied journey 
made through sun and rain, under clouds and stars, 
whose joys turn to bitterness, whose woes may find 
a strange beatitude, whose loves breed their own 
torment, where fear may follow love as “lord of 
one’s house and hospitality,” where death, long re- 
sisted, is welcomed at the last, where deeds are 
done too dark for human eye to witness and words 
spoken that, all unknown, slay a living soul, where 
a glance thrills a heart beyond all forgetting, and 
a thought is born, too secret, perhaps too shame- 
ful, to be uttered. 

THE COMBAT 


It is because you were my friend, 
I fought you as the devil fights. 
Whatever fortune God may send, 
For once I set the world to rights. 


And that was when I thrust you down, 
And stabbed you twice and twice again, 

Because you dared take off your crown, 
And be a man like other men. 

Henry Newbolt remarks that at times “she en- 
tered very deep shadows filled with strange shapes” 
but adds truly and beautifully: “Her thought 
though clothed in so slender a form, has the cour- 
age of the strong, and holds its way through the 
night like Milton’s dreadless angel; but, like him, 
it is always unsullied, always unscathed, always re- 
turning towards the gates of Light.” 
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A GUIDE 
TO SOCIAL ORDER 


SoctaL ProsLems. By Raymond W. Murray and Frank 

T. Flynn. F. 8. Crofts and Co. $3.50 
IF we compare the discussion of social questions in the 
United States with the literature that exists upon these 
topics abroad, we cannot fail to give credit to American 
thought for a major contribution in specifying many of 
the great categories of concrete social problems. How- 
ever much American thought may vary as to the ex- 
planation and the solution of these problems, there is 
unity in our recognition of their existence, and of the 
need of treating them as exhaustively and as objectively 
as possible. A gap, however, in this development has 
been painfully apparent between the intense preoccupa- 
tion of the non-Catholic world with the empirically veri- 
fiable aspects of these problems, and the reserve which 
Catholics, for the most part, have maintained in apply- 
ing to these empirically obtained data the searching 
interpretation of a spiritualistic and personalistic Chris- 
tian philosophy. Yet only in such an application does 
the empirically acquired knowledge achieve meaning, 
and cease to be an empty roster of sterile facts. More- 
over, it is this application to contingent human events 
of the eternal truths which makes the same truths live; 
as 2,000 years ago Christ our Saviour gave vivid life to 
certain abstract truths concerning the destiny of mate- 
rial possessions when He pointed to the lilies of the field 
and the widow’s mite. 

In one convenient volume Father Murray, C.S.C., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Notre Dame, 
and Professor Flynn, of the same University, have set 
forth in orderly and attractive arrangement the prin- 
cipal bearings of major social problems of America to- 
day, in the light of Catholic social philosophy. “Attrac- 
tive” should be emphasized, for though their work is 
professedly a textbook, practically it is highly readable, 
written in a flowing, lucid style, enriched with references 
and quotations almost startling in their variety as well 
as their recent date. The authors have the happy faculty 
of letting those persons talk who have something in- 
teresting and pointed to say, and the selection they have 
made bears witness to much quiet reading and indus- 
trious gathering, as well as to care in seeking the most 
competent authorities in each field. Yet their work is 
far from being a mere compilation: their views are dis- 
tinctive and their arguments closely reasoned, as is seen 
in the masterly handling of the marriage and birth-con- 
trol problems in relation to economic distress. 

The main divisions of the work fall under problems 
of Population and Population Groups; Poverty and its 
treatment; Crime and Punishment; and Child Welfare. 
Among the population problems, which include such mat- 
ters as immigration, the Jewish question, the growth 
and decline of population, a special section is devoted 
to a concise, but accurate and thoroughly documented, 
discussion of the problems of the American Negro, con- 
cerning which Father Murray has for years past sifted 
out the evidence step by step. In this, as in numerous 
other divisions of the work, detailed recognition is given 
to the various movements set on foot under Catholic 
auspices for the amelioration of social conditions. A 
major topic, concerning which one might like to see 
more liberal allotment of space, is the rural question, 
for which, however, the basic ideas are propounded and 
which will doubtless receive more ample treatment in 
the future. Likewise, in view of the fact that the book 
will actually fall into the hands of many persons un- 
acquainted with even the elements of Catholic social 


philosophy, it would seem, despite the authors’ express 
theory as to the most practical treatment, advisable 
to have devoted a page or two to a concise summing 
up of Catholic teaching on the Family as the unit of 
society, and of the relation of the State to society and 
the individual. In any case, Notre Dame’s Department 
of Sociology has put the world of Catholic education in 
debt, and placed at the disposal of Catholic students in 
all English-speaking countries a powerful weapon for 
clearing up the misconceptions of the day. 
JoHN LaF arcs, S.J. 


PEACE OF EUROPE 
DEMANDS STRONG BRITAIN 


Guns or Butter. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Little, 

Brown and Co. $3 
THE “British Agent” has been busy again. He has visited 
the smaller European capitals in the North and South- 
east, and has sounded public opinion on the gravity, the 
causes and the solution of the quivering insecurity that 
is making Western civilization so dizzy. His discoveries 
are not startling, but they have a note of authenticity 
by reason of their simple, almost conversational expo- 
sition. Bruce Lockhart sees his Europe as urgent for the 
“Butter” ideal, but fearful of German and perhaps 
Italian “Guns.” He stresses the anomalous situation that 
shows the newly progressive Balkan nations as peace- 
minded and prosperous, while the clouds of war have 
left their skies to hang ominously over the Great Euro- 
pean Powers. 

Deploring the awkward position of racial minorities 
everywhere, he feels that he understands how anti- 
Semitism has grown to such proportions in Nazi Ger- 
many. There is no longer an old Germany. Germany 
stands for Nazism or nothing in his sharp analysis, and 
because Nazi philosophy is a frenzied sort of thing with 
its cult of blood superiority, he can visualize Germany 
only as an unsheathed sword pointed at the heart of 
civilization. He cites without personal comment the Nazi 
charge that Jewish genius is unproductive and its whole 
modus vivendi parasitical. 

The book is not argumentative, nor does the author 
pose as pundit or prophet. He claims utter freedom and 
disavows all official relationships in this particular tour, 
but he drops clues that can scarcely be disregarded. His 
credentials must have been flattering in the extreme, 
because he finds the bars down practically everywhere, 
and his way eased into the very sanctums of the great. 
He puts his questions, examines all the ingredients that 
are mixed in the European problem, boils down his im- 
pressions, spices the product with an illustrative anec- 
dote, and serves up as palatable a book as has been 
offered in a year. It has speed, novelty, surprise. His 
acquaintances are so varied that he can quote ministers 
of state, diplomatic servants, landlords, students and 
taxi-drivers. His own former continental posts and his 
highly-regarded ability as an author win him intimacies 
almost invaluable for the gossipy purpose of this smooth 
study. 

But Mr. Lockhart has a thesis despite all the surface 
innocence and candor. He is an old hand at disclosing 
or withholding the realities, and here he dispenses just 
enough on points of national aspiration and desire for 
security, to give emphasis to the cry that he finds loud: 
est everywhere in Europe except for Germany—“Britain 
must be strong.” Perhaps he has a bit of wishful think- 
ing here, but he sees the Northern nations and the 
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Balkans dependent for their mere continuance on a re- 
newed, proud and prepared Britain. We may grant him 
that patriotic conclusion, and be duly grateful for a 
rich narrative that includes clean-featured portraits of 
important people, pleasant but nostalgic reminiscences 
for a Europe that is gone, and a stimulating presenta- 
tion of the crisis in the West. RayMoNnD J. McINNIS 


THE WAYS OF 
SAFEGUARDING PEACE 


Berore AMERICA Decipes. Edited by Frank P. David- 

son and George 8. Viereck, Jr. Harvard University 

Press. $3 
THE Harvard Guardian was founded in 1936 as Ameri- 
ca’s first undergraduate magazine of the social sciences. 
The Guardian sponsors the present symposium. The 
twelve essays are all written by experts, some of whom, 
like Drs. Borchard and Bemis of Yale, and Dr. Holcombe 
of Harvard, enjoy a nationwide reputation. 

The book covers a wide field, dealing with the world 
background, the American background and the issue. 
The diplomatic, military and economic aspects of the 
world crisis are treated. The amount of information 
synopsized and presented is extensive and the chapter 
bibliographies are most useful. 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to discuss even the 
main points handled in this work. The chapters on “Col- 
lective Security” and “Neutrality” form a most stimulat- 
ing debate. Dr. Eagleton of New York University ardent- 
ly champions Wilsonianism. He regards peace as in- 
divisible, collective security as a vital necessity and the 
League of Nations as the sole organ of world security. 
To Dr. Borchard of Yale most of this is political ro- 
mance. “Idealism has a certain place in international 
relations but romance should be confined to the domes- 
tic sphere.” “Honest and sincere neutrality should be 
our policy.” Dr. Bemis, also of Yale endorses this thesis. 
“Our proper place in the world is North and South 
America.” Hence we gain nothing from intervention in 
European and Asiatic broils. 

Major Eliot contributes a very lucid essay on “Stra- 
tegic and Military Considerations.” He explains just what 
are the minimum requirements for national defense, 
i.e., to defend our own shores and to protect Latin Ameri- 
ca and the Hawaii line from successful attack. 

This rather brief symposium should prove valuable 
to teachers, students and debaters. Information and 
analysis, rather than rhetoric, dominate the essays. The 
mere will or desire to keep out of war or to safeguard 
peace is liable to prove futile unless implemented by 
a careful study of ways and means to these ends. Both 
the interventionist and isolationist schools of policy pre- 
sent their viewpoints in this symposium with force, 
balance and clarity. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


BLACK IS MY TRUE Love’s Hair. By Elizabeth Madox 

Roberts. Viking Press. $2.50 
QUIETLY and unobtrusively Elizabeth Madax Roberts 
has spun out a bucolic of Kentucky country life. With 
an appreciation of the value of suspense she opens her 
story with the picture of “a woman walking a narrow 
roadway in the hour of dawn.” It is Dena Janes fleeing 
from the man who had crushed her love and her con- 
fidence, and returning to her little village to face out 
the episode in the home of her widowed sister Fronia. 
The re-establishment of Dena in the social life and the 
moral conscience of Henrytown forms the substance of 
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the story, which is told against a background of farm 
life with ifs various endless chores and its too occa- 
sional diversions. 

A fine thread of religious sentiment is woven into the 
tale, a relief, no doubt, to the endless monotony of smaill- 
farm existence. The slender element of excitement comes 
into the story through a threat made by Bill Langtry, 
the false lover, that he would one day return to kill 
Dena, a threat which haunts her few joys and troubles 
her quiet moments. Eventually Dena falls in love with 
Cam Elliot; together they make plans for marriage, 
and after the second publication of the marriage banns, 
Langtry appears to fulfil his threat. Somewhat drama- 
tically they meet at a moment when Dena is running 
away from this fear, and Langtry shoots twice into the 
air, too much in love with the girl he had wronged to 
do her harm. It is the end of the tale and the beginning 
of a new life for Dena under the loving protection of 
Cam. 

Like all Miss Roberts’ writings, this volume is in- 
vested with an atmosphere of simplicity that defies 
analysis, and yet there is about it a realism that brings 
it close to the earth and its wholesome elements. Under 
the skilled hand of this author insignificant folk in 
Kentucky are clothed with significance, the common be- 
comes uncommon. There is sympathy and understand- 
ing in her pages; there are attractive characters and an 
absorbing tale. JosmgpH R. N. MAXWELL 


To THE Market Puiace. By Berry Fleming. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $2.75 
CONFUSION characterizes this long novel. It is about 
a group of young men and women who migrate to New 
York in the late 1920’s. They are all more or less clever, 
educated, well-fed, and uninteresting. All of them are 
terribly confused about almost everything, and the read- 
er senses that their confusion is simply a reflection of 
the author’s own lack of integration and conviction. 

The style is often forced and affected. Some of the 
passages are terrible: “the filthy symmetry of the sea- 
gulls swooping,” “astride his skeletonized typewriter 
chair,” and “Newspapers were a sort of mental chew- 
ing gum.” It seems likely that the few irreverent pas- 
Sages represent efforts to be smart rather than anti- 
religious. RutH BYRNns 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY. By Fulton J. 

Sheen. The Macmillan Co. $2 
HERE is a timely book by a gifted author. One reads 
it with pleasure, waxes enthusiastic, goes about telling 
faculty, students, friends; “You must read this book.” 
The title mystifies, then amuses, when you discover that 
it refers not to Paris, but is simply an old slogan whit- 
tled down to a neat peg on which to hang the divisions 
of the book. Bold contrasts, telling phrases, new ept 
grams, arresting paradoxes lift this book above the 
monotonous level of the dry manual of philosophy. 

Liberalism is dragged down into the market place, con- 
fronted with its victims, judged and found wanting be 
cause it knew only how to create, but could not dis- 
tribute wealth. The case against Communism, brought 
up to date and punctuated with rapier thrusts of logic 
is a solid and brilliant piece of workmanship. Familiar 
principles taken from Papal documents, of which copi- 
ous use is made, often receive new edge and force from 
apt illustration. A modern parable featuring egg men 
and omelets to dramatize the slavery of Communism 
will be read in many an English class. 

The outline of the corporative system is clear because 
it remains an outline and does not grow into a working 
model. The great historical principle set forth in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, which warns us that reformation of men 
must precede reformation of institutions, is developed 
in the last chapter. Here the author predicts: “In less 
than two decades . . . Nazism will be as dead as Bis- 
marck’s Kulturkampf; red Madrid will be as dead as 
the Russian Revolutionists of 1917; red Russia is dying 
already. The lesson is ever true: the world dies, but 
the Resurrected Man lives on.” Grorce T. EBer.e 





























ART 


THE last few weeks has seen the openings of four quite 
interesting exhibitions. Unfortunately two of them will 
no longer be on when this appears, and so they deserve 
only rather summary treatment. One is a retrospective 
exhibition of the work of Robert Spencer (who died in 
1931) at the Ferargil Galleries. From the point of view 
of Catholics, perhaps the most interesting of his pic- 
tures shown was that displayed in the window of the 
gallery—a crucifixion group rendered in terms of con- 
temporary dress. Spencer’s painting, although expressed 
in rather dull and flat tones, is a vivid representation 
of the Crucifixion and one which serves particularly well 
to make clear the significance of this event. 

The other exhibition, which deserves fuller treatment 
because undoubtedly more will be heard from the artist, 
is a very extensive showing of the paintings and graphic 
art of Lyonel Feininger at Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan’s 
galleries. Feininger was born in this country, but the 
greater part of his life has been spent abroad and he 
represents a very sensitive and subtle development of 
a number of modern tendencies. His subjects are treated 
abstractly with a predominant interest in mass and line 
—in other words in constructional composition. The re- 
sult is always decorative and much of it has a fine feel- 
ing for color and for the effects which can be obtained 
from the use of a very delicate, although standardized, 
nervous line. His favorite subjects are street scenes and 
scenes relating to the sea; one of his canvases, Mid- 
Ocean 1987, serves admirably as an example of what 
can be done in so rarefied a technique. 

More paintings from French Canada are represented 
in an exhibition by Maud Morgan at the Julien Levy 
Gallery. The feature of this exhibition is the artist’s still 
lifes of dead and frozen animals. I personally am not a 
great lover of still life and I prefer Mrs. Morgan’s land- 
scapes. One particularly—which she calls Little Land- 
scape, is exceptionally charming and interprets with 
fidelity the feeling of the Northern Quebec countryside. 
It seems unfortunate that a number of her landscapes 
which include old churches and which to Catholics have 
particular significance, since the church is an integral 
part of the Quebec landscapes, should have been rele- 
gated to the back room. 

An unusual exhibition, and one which was mentioned 
in this column before it opened, is the showing at the 
Schaeffer Galleries of specimens (largely from Ameri- 
can collections) of the paintings of Piero Di Cosimo, 
an odd specimen of the art of Florence in the fifteenth 
century. Piero was very largely forgotten during the 
last century, and it is only since our own modern art has 
turned in the direction of the fantastic that his oeuvre 
has been resurrected. There is much similarity between 
his way of looking at things and that of our contem- 
porary surrealists. 

Once again we understand that the human spirit, both 
in its vagaries and in its tastes, is much the same in all 
centuries except for the manner of emphasis or, if you 
prefer, of distribution. At the time of Piero there were 
very few who painted as he did. At the moment, there 
are a considerable number. But, by the same token, in 
his time there were many who painted in a style which 
we today would consider imitative at best and distaste- 
ful at worst. Of course it may be argued that whereas 
our modern surrealists deliberately depart from any 
approximate reality, Piero at least clung to legends in 
which he and his contemporaries had a certain degree 
of belief—if belief may be said to have degrees. One 
could say that his contemporaries held the “opinion” 
that the strange creatures he represented did or had 
existed in reality, whereas the surrealist of today knows 
perfectly well that his mental creations never had objec- 
tive reality. Harry Lorin BINSssE 


THEATRE 





ODETS AND ROCKETS. Friends of Clifford Odets as- 
sert that he has changed most of his radical opinions 
and that he no longer regards revolutions as a cure for 
world ills. Certainly there is no Communism in his latest 
play, Rocket to the Moon, produced at the Belasco by 
the Group Theatre. In this Mr. Odets is wholly con- 
cerned with the unhappiness of individuals—a little 
group of Jewish citizens headed by Ben Stark, dentist 
(Morris Carnovsky), in whose waiting room all three 
acts of the play take place. 

Mr. Odets brings them before us with brisk decision: 
Stark, as honest, industrious, well-meaning, groping, 
futile; his wife, Belle (Ruth Nelson), who has made a 
blue print of life for him and herself and is determined 
to make him follow it. There is nothing groping about 
her. We see Cleo Singer, Stark’s secretary (Eleanor 
Lynn), young and attractive, but also frustrated. There 
is a great deal of vagueness and frustration in this 
group, which is surprising. For they are presented as 
racial types—and if there is any race that knows exact- 
ly what it wants and goes out for it and gets it by 
energy, persistence and ability, it is the Jewish race. 
We are not used to seeing its members mill around in 
a mental fog, uttering half-formed aspirations, sending 
“rockets to the moon.” 

That is the first surprise of the play, but there are 
others. The second is the confusion with which Mr. 
Odets, having introduced his characters, develops his 
little plot. For it is a little plot, and a very familiar one. 
The depressed dentist, driven desperate by his nagging 
wife, enters into a love affair with his secretary. Neither 
is happy in it—she because she knows he is not, he be- 
cause he is distraught by pangs of conscience and by 
his destruction of his own ideals. So there we have the 
familiar triangle—a tiny island in this play, incessantly 
washed over by an ocean of words. 

The characters float in and out of Stark’s waiting 
room, talking constantly and always on the same sub- 
jects—life, love, marriage. They are big subjects, and 
Mr. Odets’ dialog is always provocative and often bril- 
liant; but it answers none of the playwright’s questions. 
Cooper (Art Smith), a drunken dentist in the same build- 
ing with Stark, voices his soul-sickness in one of the 
best-acted scenes of the play. Mr. Prince, Belle’s father 
(Luther Adler), a wealthy widower, is also frustrated 
and has a great many things to say about it, but he 
does not look it. He looks extremely prosperous and 
comfortable in mind and body. Belle also has plenty to 
say in the waiting room, in which only one patient ap- 
pears during all three acts. This is not because Stark is 
not successful. He is doing quite well—though how he 
is, with only that one patient, who leaves the chair re- 
sentfully rubbing his jaw, it is rather difficult to conjec- 
ture. 

As the play progresses both Mr. Odets and his charac- 
ters become increasingly hazy of mind. All the men who 
enter the waiting room are fascinated by the secretary. 
In the end, Prince offers to marry her, give her a full 
life, and leave his money to her when he dies. She turns 
to Stark, who is not prepared to do anything about it. 
He cannot make up his mind to divorce his wife and 
marry the girl. So she leaves both men “flat,” and such 
small excitement as the situation inclined to provoke is 
finished. 

The acting is excellent, but the enunciation of Morris 
Carnovsky and Luther Adler is almost inaudible back 
of the sixth row of the orchestra. This is a pity, because 
Mr. Odets’ dialog is the best thing in the play. The 
diction of the two girls is much better. Rocket to the 
Moon is not one of Mr. Odets’ masterpieces, but it makes 
us think. It should also make us talk less—at least for 
a time. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


PYGMALION. Nothing is so eloquent of the ravages of 
time as a revival of George Bernard Shaw. True, this 
British film adaptation is a clever comedy, a bit on the 
intellectual side and hardly calculated to send average 
audiences into paroxysms of laughter, but, at times, a 
deft piece of heady humor. It screens well, however, be- 
cause it is streamlined Shaw, with the heavy moral 
gymnastics and reversible ethics giving way to the name 
of action. Eliza Doolittle approaches a truculent Cin- 
derella more than a symbol of caste and Mr. Shaw’s 
pat little conclusion, that the difference between a 
duchess and a drab is a matter of diction, lacks the old 
cosmic force. The Pygmalion of the plot is an expert in 
phonetics and the Galatea a cockney flower-girl whom 
he palms off as a lady of quality by superimposing a 
mechanical correctness of speech upon her natural dis- 
cords. The involvements which threaten her exposure 
at the nobility’s ball are worthy of Sardou and the con- 
clusion, which finds the professor sighing over his Gala- 
tea, lost perhaps to a social cipher, is sentimentality on 
a Hollywood scale. Indeed, the entire picture has been 
directed by Anthony Asquith in our own familiar fashion 
and the essential talkiness of the original has been 
minimized by motion and character interest. Leslie How- 
ard shares honors for a richly humorous performance 
with Wendy Hiller. Taken at face value, it is consistently 
entertaining with flashes of brilliance; but for dyed-in- 
the-beard Shavians, if there are any yet alive, it stands 
in need of a good long preface. (MGM) 


THE COWBOY AND THE LADY. This is a typical Gold- 
wyn comedy, in production as smooth as glass and in 
theme twice as transparent. A certain brightness of 
execution makes all the difference between an amusing 
caper and an ancient cliché. The irrepressible heiress is 
at large again, this time in the person of a presidential 
aspirant’s daughter who embarrasses her parent suf- 
ficiently to be exiled to the hinterlands. Her marriage to 
a cowhand while in lowly guise almost swings the elec- 
tion the wrong way when her father’s opponent threatens 
to make political capital of it. It remains for a shrewd 
uncle to turn her escapade to profit all around. Gary 
Cooper and Merle Oberon are pleasant in ready-made 
réles and Walter Brennan, Harry Davenport and Patsy 
Kelly add a realistic tone to the generally wire-drawn 
humor. This is amiable family fare. (United Artists) 


BLONDIE. Chick Young’s cartoon strip comes alive in 
this unpretentious domestic comedy, inevitably the first 
of a series. Dagwood is a type of the harassed but happy 
husband who undergoes all the serio-comic tribulations 
of the married state with the settled conviction that 
Reno is a town in Nevada and nothing more. He is in 
the heroic mold compared with some of our tragic pro- 
tagonists. Directed with sympathy by Frank Strayer and 
played to the hilt by Arthur Lake, Penny Singleton and 
Larry Simms, it is welcome fun for all. (Columbia) 


OUT WEST WITH THE HARDYS. The adventures of 
the Hardy family need no recommendation beyond the 
hint that this one is the equal in hilarity and human 
warmth of any of its predecessors. An appeal for legal 
aid brings the Judge and his brood to the ranch of old 
friends where a water dispute threatens disaster. The 
occasion is improved to deflate young Andy’s ego, swollen 
by basketball prowess, and it is a ten-year-old miss who 
finally accomplishes the task. With all the family prob- 
lems in order, the Hardys save their host’s property with 
the ingenious use of an old Indian blanket and the 
episode ends in the usual glow of contentment. The 
Hardy perennials are always excellent entertainment. 
(MGM) THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 





FOR some years past the Communist dictatorship in 
Mexico has been taking over American-owned farm 
lands without compensation. To requests from Washing- 
ton for payment on the lands, the Mexican regime came 
back with an ingenious scheme. It promised to pay for 
the farm properties with a portion of the money secured 
from an absurdly high export tax imposed on American- 
owned mining properties. Americans who invested in 
Mexican mines will thus be made to pay for the Ameri- 
can-possessed farm lands seized by Trotsky’s friend, 
Comrade Cardenas. Pronouncing this proposition a “pip- 
pin,” General Hugh Johnson remarked: “One kind of 
confiscated American property is to be paid for by a tax 
on the production of another kind of American prop- 
erty.”. .. That is not all. The United States Treasury has 
been purchasing Mexican silver at an artificially high 
price, which procedure led many to believe that Wash- 
ington was actually subsidizing the Mexican Reds at the 
very moment the latter were engaged in widespread 
despoliation of American property. And now, Mexico’s 
largest newspaper, the Universal, frankly admits that 
this was the case. Says Frank L. Kluckhohn, correspon- 
dent for the New York Times: “That the Mexican na- 
tion is being aided largely by relief supplied by Wash- 
ington and that increased United States silver purchases 
during the first eight months of 1938 enabled the Mexi- 
can Government to carry out expropriation of United 
States and British oil companies was asserted today by 
Universal, the most important and most widely circu- 
lated newspaper in Mexico.” According to the paper, the 
United States increased its silver and gold purchases 
from Mexico from $48,000,000 in the first eight months 
of 1937 to $70,000,000 in the first eight months of 1938. 
The Mexican Government could scarcely have carried 
on but for this “fortunate increase,” the paper declared, 
adding: “If danger really exists that the United States 
silver purchases will be halted, the Secretary of the 
Mexican Treasury, who has had great success before, 
should negotiate in order that the United States Treas- 
ury will not halt a program so important to our country.” 


Uncle Sam usually comes down like a ton of bricks on 
any Government appropriating American property with- 
out compensation. For some unknown reason, he be- 
comes soft and indulgent where Mexico is concerned. .. . 
By buying Mexican silver at an artificially high price, 
he is pouring in good dollars wrung from the American 
taxpayer to a Government which is relieving American 
taxpayers of their properties. The anomaly arises of 
American taxpayers financing Mexican Reds in their 
despoliation of American taxpayers. . . . There is an- 
other paradox. We see Uncle Sam’s blood pressure rising 
to apoplectic proportions over happenings in Europe and 
Asia, while his blood pressure remains perfectly normal 
as the Marxmen below the Rio Grande take the very 
pants off him. ... As a general thing, an individual who 
discovers a strange hand maneuvering in his pocket is 
more interested in that incident than he is in incidents 
occurring thousands of miles away which do not imme- 
diately concern him. But Uncle Sam is worrying about 
the pockets being picked in Europe and Asia, and re- 
mains on friendly terms with the nearby group which is 
picking his own. . . . The Mexican Government is indoc- 
trinating millions of Catholic children in its atheistic 
school system. Some of the money going from Washing- 
ton to Mexico City comes from American Catholic tax- 
payers. In the United States Catholic money supports a 
parochial school system which teaches children to love 
and honor Christ; in Mexico money coming from Cath- 
olic taxpayers in the United States helps support an 
atheistic school system which teaches children to hate 
and dishonor Christ. THE PARADER 

















